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MODERN BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


| ELEMENTARY | | NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS, 1900 | | SECONDARY | 


Stewart & Coe’s First Days in School $ .25 For All Interested in Education Bacon’s New French Course . . $1.00 
The Baldwin Primer ‘ ° .30 HINGHAM, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL., Wilbrandt’s Der Meister von Palmyra 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands . .30 July 16-27. August 20-31. (HENCKELS) . 80 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers . .35 | music: INSTRUCTORS : : Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories F. H. Rieter, Tuomas Tapper, W. H. Nerpuincer, British Authors . -90 
Krout’s, Alice’s Visit the Hawaiian Islands .45 Mise Lovie HB, Dons Mee | Roark’s Method in Education 1.00 
Clarke’s Story of Ulysses > P -60 L. Garnor, Mrs. Mary Grecory Murray. Seeley’s History of Education . « et 
Markwick & Smith’s True Citizen pe SB ETHICS, PEDAGOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY: Swett’s American Public Schools . 1.00 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader: South How MA, | Lamcaster’s Manual of English History 
America .60 ARNOLD Tompkins, Ph. D.; W. N. Haremann, M. A.; (Revised) 4 - 1.00 
Powell & Connolly’s Rational Grammar Colby’s Outlines of General History 1.50 
outhwick’s Steps to Orato GEOGRAPHY: 
Thwaites’s Stories of the Badger State .60 J. W. Repway, F. R. G. S. Traub’s Spanish Verb. . tt 1.00 
Rhoades’s Story of Philadelphia . - 85 MATHEMATICS: : Mathews’s Songs of All Lands. > £2 
McGee’s History of Tennessee . . .75 McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Hymns .80 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose .50 saa, og eee Hartwet, Miss Frances B, Ransom. | Smith’s Smaller History of Greece 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children . .40 PHYSICAL CULTURE, READING, AND DRAMATIC (Revised) - . . * 1 .00 
Scott’s Quentin Durward (Norris) - 50 EXPRESSION : , Smith’s Smaller History of Rome (Revised) 1.00 
Scott’s Kenilworth (Norris) . .50 Mus. Fam, O Halleck’s History of English Literature 1.25 


Before selecting books for the coming year, teachers are invited to examine these and other notable 
text-books of this Company. Correspondence solicited. Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHIcaGo Boston ATLANTA . PoRTLAND, ORE. 


New CINCINNATI 


READY JUST PUBLISHED 


Reed and Kellogg’s MORTON'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By ELIZA H. MORTON 
Hi h School Gramm ar This book is the handsomest and best Elementary Geography published. {t is neither antique nor 
+ 4 extravagantly progressive. It is new and modern without being full of fads and fancies. It is beauti- 


fully and raw Ste. rm illustrated, but is not merely a picture book to occupy a child’s time when he 


Graded Lessons in English esting manser, ‘The sfape, both physical aud pollticalrate one of the greatest features of the book, 
H igher 1 sons in English of the highest grade in every respect, 
“Reed and Kellogg never had a formidable rival.” THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING--F/ FIVE BOOKS 
Address the Publishers, By Superintendent GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Brookline, 
and ALEXANDER FORBES, ‘Chicago, Til. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 
29-31-33 East 19th St., New York Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston 


COPY of your new Language book, “ Dunton & Kelley’s,” has just been delivered at my ofhce. 1 shall examine it with a great 
deal of pleasure. If it proves as valuable as that Nichols’s idea, you will indeed be fortunate. The latter book (Nichols’s Graded 
Lessons in Arithmetic) has come to stay. 1 have no hesitation in commending it unequivocally as the best thing in the 
market at present. Respectfully yours, GERALD GORDON, School No. 2, Kearney, N. J. 


A copy of Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course First Book will THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


be sent for examination for 20 cents. Copies of Nichols’s Graded 
Lessons (a book for each school year), 15 cents each. Boston, New York, Chicago. 


We Are Now Ready 


PAPERS 


Write for Catalogue 


THE ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO. 


N. ¥. SALESROOM 
VINCENT BUILDING 
Room 206 No. 302 Broadway, N., Y. 


FACTORY 
North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. N.Y. CO. 


OFFICIAL TT 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


eeeee GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1066, REGISTRY. 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


- 91 John Street, New York. 


YOUR VACATION: 
Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cures sore and go to the beautiful 
and romantic L of Evangeline — 


NOVA SCOTIA? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
poem. We shall conduct two parties this season, 
one in July and one in August—our seventh season. 
If you are thinking of going; to Nova Scotia, write 
tous. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “ EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improvwed Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 
..-BETWEEN.... 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


and all Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 


service and fast between TON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 
For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen’l Passesger 
Gen’! Traffic 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COFIPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


‘Teachers Wanted, tor 


Bidg., Chicago Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


vv ver ve ‘vere 


Summer 


A most delightful place for the summer vacation is 
= Lake Chautauqua, reached from the west, south and = 
’ southwest by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
Air cool and invigorating, fine boating, fishing, &c.; 
many delightful resorts about the lake, including the 
world-famed Chautauqua Assembly. Good accommo- 
: dations in cottages and hotels from $7 to $21 per week. : 
Our illustrated book, ** Lake Chautauqua,”’ tells 
! about it; sent free anywhere. 


7 


Write to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Chio. 


Price, 18 cents.” 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8S. Draper, H. 8S. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


T™ 
RAIN 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JourRNAL oF EDuCcATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN can make $60 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 

rience unnecessary. Write ogg. for particulars. 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES T. ALLEN. 


The late James T. Allen of Newton, 
whose recent death was chronicled in the 
Journal at the time, was a graduate of the 
Bridgewater normal school, class of 1851, 
under the eminent Nicholas Tillinghast, 
in the same class with Dr. Edwin C. 
Hewett of the Illinois normal school and 
Miss Sarah J. Baker, principal of the 


Dillaway school, Boston. In connection 
with his brothers, George and Nathanael 
T. Allen, he built up one of the most suc- 
ceésful and useful classical schools in New 
England at West Newton. He was for 
half a century a teacher of young men. 
His scholarship was exact, his talent for 
teaching exceptional, his professional 
spirit keen, and his ideals high. He was 
in the noblest sense a New England Chr s- 
tian gentleman, a thrifty, yet generous, 
man, who is deeply beloved by the thou- 
sands of men who were inspired by him 
as a teacher, and scarcely less by any one 
who knew him. 

Because of his death the school, which 
has never known reverses, passes to other 
hands, though his brother Nathanael, who 
has taught upwards of fifty-two years, 
will remain with the West Newton clas- 
sical school as a teacher. 

My relations with the school and with 
all three of the brothers has been close 
for a third of a century. I was associated 
with Nathanael T. and James T. in the 
Bridgewater alumni interests in all these 
years. My first grammar school teaching 
was in Newton, when the older brother 
George was chairman of the school board 
all the time I was there. It has been my 
privilege to guide several boys to the care, 
and shelter, and inspiration of the Allen 
brothers, and in various ways was closely 
in touch with them, so that the death of 
the younger of them is a distinct loss to 
me. A. E. W. 


THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL LAW. 


This provides for a board of examiners 
in all cities, as well as in all counties, and 
none may grant certificates except in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the state board 
of education, City superintendents must 
have state certificates, Presidents of 


boards of education must be twenty-five 
years old, and residents of the city three 
years. Kor cities a board of school esti- 
mate is established, made up of the 
mayor, two members of the board of edu- 
cation, and two members of the county 
board. The council. must provide the 
amount of money the state board decides 
upon, providing it is not in excess of 
four-fifths of one per cent. of the taxable 
valuation of the city property. Any child 
between the ages of seven and twelve 
must attend some public or private school 
unless its mental or bodily condition 
makes it impossible. The public school 
shall be free to all between the ages of 
five and twenty. Teachers and superin- 
tendents may be elected for any length of 
time the board sees fit. A teacher must 
hold every pupil acountable for improper 
conduct on walks to or from _ school. 
Pupils injuring school property shall be 
fined for the amount of damage. Unvac- 
cinated pupils shall be suspended from 
the school. Transportation of pupils is 
provided for.—Exchange. 


ARTHUR MAY MOWRY. 


Arthur May, eldest son of Dr. William 
A. Mowry, a talented graduate of Brown 
University, who took his A. M. through 
post-graduate work at Harvard, aged 
thirty-eight years, died at the home of his 
father, Hyde Park, Mass., on June 19, 
after a long and heroic conflict with New 
England’s dread disease, consumption. 
He went to Pasadena, Cal., some three 
years since, that he might have every 
favoring climatic condition in his effort to 
baffle disease. 

Mr. Mowry has been a successful author, 
Father and son have brought out several 
eminently valuable and most popular 
text-books in history, civics, and for sup- 
plementary reading. The two men were 
unusually fond of each other, and their 
common interest in authorship did much 
to deepen the attachment. Arthur Mowry 
was born in Providence; graduated at 
Brown in 1883; taught high schools in 
Woonsocket, R. I., Gloucester, and Salem, 
He was a member of the American His- 
torical Society and of other learned 
bodies. He was a most lovable, as well 
as worthy, man, and is genuinely mourned 
by @ wide range of friends, 


DONATIONS TO COLLEGES. 


Apropos of the recent liberal donations 
which colleges throughout the country 
have received from beneficent patrons of 


learning, it is interesting to compare the 
amounts which some of the leading col- 
leges desire and how much they expect. 

The table has been compiled from com- 
munication with the authorities of the 
eolleges named, and covers the year 
1900:— 


School. Expectations. Desires. 
Johns Hopkins University... $50,000 $100,000 


Miami University ...........-- 60, 100 000 
Albion University. .....,...... 300.4 00 500.000 
University of California...... 440,000 5, 00,000 
Beloit College. 1,000,000 
University of Wooster..,..... 50,000 = 11,0 0.000 
Wabash College............... 50, 100,000 
Trinity 442,500 1,385,000 
Vassar College 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 

University of Virginia. ...... 20,000 250,000 
University of Kansas.......... 182,000 195,000 
De Pauw University . ........ 500,000 1,000,000 
Syracuse College.............. 150,000 2,000,000 
Univetsity of Wisconsin..... 325, 
Brown University ............ 2,000,000 
Bryn Mawr College............ 200,000 
of Missouri........ 750.000 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ........ 250,000 500,000 
Cornell University....... .... 1,250,000 
Columbia University.......... «eee 2,0 0,000 

BOC $7,169,500 $33,595,000 


OLD SOUTH LROTURES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


The Old South lectures for the summer 
of 1900 will begin Wednesday afternoon, 
July 18, in the Old South meeting house, 


Boston. The course will be upon “The 
United States in the Nineteenth Century,” 
the several lectures being as follows:— 
July 18, “Thomas Jefferson, the First 
Nineteenth Century Président,” John 
Fiske; July 25, “The Opening of the 
Great West,” Rev. William E. Barton; 
August 1, “Webster and Calhoun, or, the 
Nation and the States,” Professor S. M. 
Macvane; August 8, “Abraham Lincoln 


and the Struggle with Slavery,” Rev. 
Charles G. Ames; August 15, “Steam and 
Electricity, from Fulton to Edison,” Pro- 
fessor F. Spencer Baldwin; August 22, 
“The Progress of Education in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” Frank A, Hill; August 


29, “The American Poets,” Mrs. May 
Alden Ward; September 5, “America and 
the World,’”’ Hon. John L. Bates. 

Free tickets for the course are furnished 
to all young people under twenty, apply- 
ing in their own handwriting and enclos- 
ing stamp. A limited number of tickets 
will be sold to adults for $1.50. Free 
tickets are furnished to teachers. 


ORATORS OF THE SENATE. 


Of the four recognized orators in the 


senate—Messrs. Lodge, Wolcott, Depew, 
and Beveridge—the Washington Post 
says:— 


“Senator Lodge’s chief characteristics 
are a finished style, a clear and logical ex- 
pression of thought, a quiet dignify of 
statement, and a happy faculty of pre- 
senting his argument in convincing man- 
ner. Senator Wolcott is more ornate and 
rhythmic, his sentences being as well- 
balance as though he were reciting blank 
verse, and his voice and manner adding to 
the effectiveness of his utterances. 
Senator Depew possesses a soft and musi- 
cal voice, a wonderfully clear enunciation, 
each syllable being given its true value, 
and his sentences are polished to the 
highest degree. Senator Beveridge’s ora- 
tory is more sophomoric in its nature, his 
ideals being clothed in wealth of imagery, 
and his sentences tending rather to exag- 
geration than to under-statement. He 
has, however, an unlimited vocabulary, 
and has acquired the art of arranging h's 
words so that they fall with pleasing 
effect upon the ear. His voice is rather 
thin, but not sufficiently so to detract 
from the impressiveness of his utter- 
ances.” 


TEDDY'S TUTOR: TIIOMAS TINKLER 


Thomas Tinkler, Teddy’s tutor, 
Tried to teach Ted tactfully; 
Trifling Teddy thought too tiresome 
Tutor Tinkler’s tendency. 
Therefore Teddy, tempting trouble, 
Tried to thwart the tutor’s tact; 
Turned to taking truant trudges, 
Till T. Tinkler Teddy tracked. 
Tutor threatened, truant trembled, 
Then to tardy tasks turned they. 
Thanks to tutelary: tyrant, 
Teddy’s talents tell to-day. 
—Harper’s Round Table, 
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CHICAGO’S ELECTIONS — AKRON —CLEVELAND, JONES AND POLAND— EARL 
BARNES MARRIED. 


CHICAGO. 


Superintendent Edwin G. Cooley starts in well. 
There is very general satisfaction with his appoint- 
ment. His first act was to recommend the reap- 
pointment of 5,446 of the grade teaching force, all 
but six. His great appointment, however, was that 
of Arnold Tompkins to the Chicago normal school, 
ihe position held by Colonel Francis W. Parker for 
so many years. This is the most important educa- 
tional event in Chicago*for some years. Dr. Tomp- 
kins can make this school all that it ever was, all 
that can be made of any city normal school. This 
was Dr. Andrews’ pet scheme. 

Dr. A. F. Nightingale was re-elected assistant 
superintendent in charge of the high schools, and 
the eight district superintendents were re-elected at 
$4,000 salaries, and six principals were promoted to 
district superintendencies at $3,500. The eight are 
Edward C. Delano, Albert R. Sabin, Leslie Lewis, 
James Hannan, Alfred Kirk, Albert G. Lane, Wil- 
liam W. Speer, M. Elizabeth Farson. The six pro- 
moted principals are Charles D. Lowry, Henry G. 
Clark, Ella C. Sullivan, Mary E. Vaughan, L. P. 
Goodhue, William C, Payne. 

Charles D. Lowry came into the school system in 
1889, when he was appointed assistant at the West 
division high school. Later he was made principal, 
and was at the Arnold school until last week. Wil- 
liam C. Payne, another of the new superintendents, 


was made principal of the Thomas Chalmers school . 


in 1888. Before his promotion he was principal of 
the Gladstone school. Miss Mary E. Vaughan came 
from Decatur to enter the system. She was made 
principal of the Brown school in 1889, and later 
transferred to the Victor F. Lawson school. Miss 
Ella C. Sullivan entered the system in 1883. She 
was principal of the old Vedder street school a few 
years later, and was at the Goethe school just before 
her Jast promotion. Lincoln P. Goodhue was made 
a principal in 1884, and was assigned to the J. L. 
Marsh school. His last school was the D. 8. Went- 
worth. Henry G. Clark left the principalship of the 
River Forest schools to become the head of the 
Northwest division high school. He was principal 
of the Calhoun school before his last promotion. 
Edward ©. Rossiter was made principal of the 
Medill high school, and Maud Summers was trans- 
ferred to the principalship of the Goethe school, to 
succeed Miss Ella C. Sullivan, district superintend- 
ent. Josephine C. Locke remains supervisor of 
drawing. 
AKRON. 

Akron has not been without its educational excite: 
ment. Superintendent R. S. Thomas has resigned 
and will engage in the banking business in Akron, 
where he has already prepared to establish himself 
in the best suite of offices in the city. Mr. Thomas 
has been one of the leaders in Northeastern Ohio for 
ten years. He made his reputation at Warren, 
where he was superintendent for six years, and a 
more successful administration it would be difficult 
io find, but he was tempted to Akron in January, 
1897, by the provision the “superintendent shall 
recommend to the board the appointment, assign- 
ment, and removal of teachers after consulting with 
the teachers’ committee.” An alluring regulation, 
surely, In his letter of resignation Mr. Thomas 
says:— 

“Three years ago last January I was elected super- 
intendent of the public schools in your city. At 
that time I was serving my sixth year as superin- 
tendent of the Warren schools. While my relations 


with the Warren board, patrons, teachers, and 
scholars were most pleasant, and I still had two 
years of my unexpired term to serve, I accepted the 


Akron position because of the policy of the Akron 


board of education as it was then constituted. The 
same policy is followed by our best city schools, and 
advocated by our leading educators. Indeed, it is 
the policy of every successful enterprise, public or 
private. By act of the board, the initiative in the 
educational side of the school administration was 
given to the superintendent. The selection of 
teachers, subject to the approval of the board, was 
made very prominent. In assuming this position, 
it became my duty to carry out this policy. I was 
instructed to secure the best teachers possible for 
the salaries paid, and I spared neither time nor labor 
in that direction. I was also most careful to assure 
the Akron teachers, as they well know, that they 
were secure in their positions as long as they did 
good work. It has been my pleasure to recommend 
thirty-eight Akron people out of sixty-three new 
teachers actually recommended to the board of edu- 
cation for election. In my selection of teachers I 
have been prompted by but one motive, and that 
was the highest and best interest of the children. 
Whenever a teacher has continuously failed and a 
change was manifestly important, I have not hesi- 
tated to reconimend a change. 

“When vacancies occurred, other things being 
equal,, Akron teachers were given the preference. 
Since we had not enough home talent to fill all 
vacancies, it has also been my pleasure each year to 
recommend a few of the best-trained teachers ob- 
tainable elsewhere. - My only regret in this matter 
is that many of these teachers have left us, and 
others are preparing to leave. Every member of 
the board of education having to do with the insti- 
tution of this policy has remained up to the present 
time enthusiastic in its support. By its operation 
our school system has been strengthened, and the 
interest of parents, pupils, and teachers in school 
work has steadily increased. The present board 
has seen fit to sacrifice this policy. The new rules 
recently adopted by the board make the superin- 
tendent such only in name, but not in fact. 

“Believing that a superintendent of schools can- 
not be justly held responsible for results under your 
present plan, I hereby tender my resignation, to take 
effect July 1, 1900.” 


CLEVELAND, JONES AND POLAND. 


Well, well, Cleveland has a sensation and no mis- 
take. Director Thomas H. Bell, who sueceeded Mr. 
Sargent in April and pledged himself not to re- 
move Mr. Jones, has summarily dismissed Superin- 
tendent Lewis H. Jones, and appointed to the place 
Dr. Addison B. Poland, of Paterson, N. J. The 
letter to Mr. Jones was as follows:— 

Cleveland, July 2, 1900. 
Mr. Lewis H. Jones:— 

Sir: You are hereby removed from the position of 
superintendent of instruction of the public schools 
of the city district of the city of Cleveland, and your 
employment by the board of educatiun of said city 
school district, as superintendent, is hereby ter- 
minated. 

My reasons for taking this step are: Incom- 
petency, inefficiency, neglect of duty, and miscon- 
duct, and I believe that the best interests of the 
schools demand your removal and the appointment 
of some person who can more fully meet the re- 
‘yuirements. Respectfully, 

Thomas H. Bell, School Director. 

The suggestion of “incompetency, inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, and misconduct” are highly amus- 
ing, coming as they do from Mr. Bell who has never 
been suspected of competency, efficiency, or good 
conduct, educationally. The court at once issued 
an injunction restraining the director from remoy- 
ing Mr. Jones. What the outcome will be, no one 


can foretell, but I venture a good Yankee guess that 
whatever happens to Mr. Jones, Mr. Bell will fail 
with a cold, dull thud in the not distant future. 

‘The two regrettable features of the case are thie 
setback that it gives all reform school legislation 
and the eppointment of Dr. A. B. Poland, who is too 
good a man to be mixed up in this case. Of course 
Dr. Poland could have known only Mr. Bell’s side. 

HAVERHILL. 

The failure of Mr. Kelley to secure a re-election 
as principal of the high school at Haverhill, Mass., 
is the culmination of a most unfortunate contest 
that has been going on for many years. It is bad 
enough at the best to have these long-time disagree- 
ments in school boards and communities, and it is 
most desirable that the board shall now make choice 
of one in whom there shall be unanimity and enthu- 
siasm. ‘There is much regret that Mr. Kelley must 
go, but there will be some compensation if Haver- 
hill will unite heartily in support of a new man. 


BARNES—KOHLER. 


Many school people will be interested in the mar- 
riage of Earl Barnes to Anna Kohler at St. Helena, 
Cal., on June 27. Miss Kohler is a graduate of 
Stanford, and was Mr. Barnes’ private secretary 
during her college course. She has been teaching 
in high schools in California for the past five years. 
She is an attractive young woman, and the marriage 
is gratifying to the friends of both. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. C. BR. Giupert, Newark : Teachers who have 
once acquired the habit of study, even for promotion 
as an end, will continue it for its own sake. 

SuPERINTENDENT WittiAm H, New 
York: A community that does not provide manual 
training for its children is bound to fail in competi- 
tion with communities that make such provision. 

F. P. San Jose: It is 
not the amount of study that worries the school chil- 
dren, it is the kind of study; it is the school at- 
mosphere, and, I regret to say, that it is too often the 
fault of the teacher. 

CanapiaAn Teacuer: Zeal, rightly applied by a 
teacher in her classroom work, is a better disciplina-: 
rian than a thousand rattans in the hands of as many 
“living” automatons. The teacher who deserves 
credit is he who awakens a sleepy mind; he who 
reaches that which others have failed to reach. 

Irene Wetr, Director of Art, Brookline, Muss. : 
Drawing with color, pencil clay, is no longer an 
amusement for idle hours; it is a science whose 
flowering is in forms of utility and beauty, and whose 
home is in the counting-house, the public park, and 
the school quite as truly as in the museum or picture 
gallery. 

Dr. 8S. T. Durron: The difference between a 
knowledge standard and a moral or social standard 
is very great. It is expressed in the attitude of 
teachers toward their work, in the hopefulness and 
happiness of pupils, and in the contentment and com- 
fort of parents, as far as they understand what it 
sought. If the Bible is true, and if the canons of the 
great philosophers and teachers of the past are trust- 
worthy, the purpose to moralize and socialize the 
child, consistently carried out, must make better men 
and women. 

E. Hewitt: If I were asked what is the greatest 
need of our profession today I should name two 
things, buoyancy of spirits and fine manners. Some- 


how or other, though living in the atmosphere of 
sprightly youth, the teacher has acquired a specific 
gravity out of all proportion to his importance, due 


to the dulling effect of unhabit long confirmed. I do 
not dare to recommend levity. I only venture to say 
buoyancy, the opposite of studied seriousness. By 


fine manners I mean nothing but a joyful recognition 
of the worth and rights of others — willingness to 
please and be pleased. 
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STUDIES OF HORACE MANN.—(111) 


HIS SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

Prussia. Mr. Mann’s chief effort in this seventh 
report was devoted to the Prussian schools. He be- 
gan that part of his report with the assertion that 
in regard to the great principles on which gur system 
of schools is organized we look for no material im- 
provement. In this regard they are the best in the 
world. No one has paid a handsomer tribute to our 
school system than Mr. Mann in this connection. 

Classification. Mr. Mann thinks that the Prus- 
sian classifieation accounts for most of the superior- 
ity of their schools, and he says this classification 
might easily be put into all large towns but for “that 
inertia of the mind which continues in the beaten 
track because it has not vigor enough to turn aside 

from it,” which characterizes our teachers. What 
an arraignment of his teachers, and yet we are bound 
to believe that it never occurred to him that he was 
both unjust and unkind. 

The Entering Class. Mr. Mann found the Prus- 
sian theory fifty-five years ago to be that which is 
practiced to-day in the best progressive schools of 
America with the entering class. “Before the ehild 
is even permitted to learn his letters, he is under 
conversational instruction frequently, for six months 
of the year.” But Mr. Mann admits that the prac- 
tice was not up to the theory. He found the first 
work of the school the discovering to the child that 
he had five senses, hands, and an active mind. His 
account of a school in which a schoolmaster had a 
class of sixty six-year-old children is graphic:— 

“The children were just taking their seats, all smiles 
and expectation. They had been at school but a few 
weeks, but long enough to have contracted a love for it. 
The teacher took his station before them, and after mak- 
ing a playful remark which excited a light titter around 
the room, and effectually arrested attention, he gave a 
signal for silence. After waiting a moment, during 
which every countenance was composed and every noise 
hushed, he made a prayer, consisting of a single sen- 
tence, asking that, as they had come together to learn, 
they might be good and diligent. He then spoke to them 
of the beautiful day, asked what they knew about the 
seasons, and referred to the different kinds of fruit trees 
then in bearing, and questioned them upon the uses of 
trees in constructing houses, furniture, etc. Frequently 
he threw in sportive remarks which enlivened the whole 
school, but without ever producing the slightest symp- 
tom of disorder. During this familiar conversation, 
which iasted about twenty minutes, there was nothing 
frivolous or trifling in the manner of the teacher; that 
manner was dignified, though playful, and the little jets 
of laughter which he caused the children occasionally to 
throw out were much more favorable to a receptive state 
of mind than jets of tears.” 

It was the misfortune of Mr. Mann that he could 
not let an opportunity pass to get in a blow at the 
Boston masters, and yet we are quite sure that he 
did not for a moment realize that he was doing it 
so severely as he did. In praising the development 
of the senses in Prussia he says this is “much easier 
than to stand over children with a rod and stifle their 
workings, or to assume a thousand shapes of fear to 
guard the thousand avenues through which the 
salient spirits of the young play outward.” By its 
extravagance this was as unjust an insinuation as it 
was unkind. 

Every Prussian teacher could draw, and his ac- 

count of the lessons in early reading and writing 
are precisely what may be seen in 10,000 school- 
rooms in America to-day. The teacher drew the ob- 
ject, a house for instance, wrote the word in script. 
The children imitated by drawing the house with 
the finger in the air, and then on their slate and then 
on paper. Then they would imitate the name in 
the same three ways. Phonics were in use. The 
teacher then talked with them about kinds of 
houses, materials used, and different woods. When- 
ever he mentioned anything with which any of them 
were acquainted, they talked also. Mr. Mann speaks 
of these teachers as men who have acquired the tact 
and power of the orator, and would make his duty 
much the same as that of the public speaker who 
takes an audience in an uproar of turbulence and 
by a succession of happy hits captures it. It is a 
lofty ideal. 

Correlation. Correlation was an unborn word in 


Prussia at that time, but the early work in school . 


was as good an exemplification of it as can be found 
to-day. There were the elements of reading, spell- 
ing, writing, grammar, and drawing, interspersed 
with anecdotes and not a little general information; 
and yet “there was no excessive variety, nor were any 
incongruous subjects forcibly brought together.” 

Again, Mr. Mann takes occasion to ruffle the peace 
of mind of the Massachusetts teachers:— 


‘“Compare the above method with that of calling up a 
class of abecedarians,—or, what is more common, a 
single child, and while the teacher holds a book or a card 
before him, and, with a pointer in his hand, says a, and 
he echoes a; then b, and he echoes b; and so on until 
the vertical row of lifeless and ill-favored characters is 
completed, and then of remanding him to his seat, to 
sit still and look at vacancy. If the child is bright, the 
time which passes during this lesson is the only part of 
the day when he does not think. Not a single faculty of 
the mind is occupied except that of imitating sounds; 
and even the number of these imitations amounts only 
to twenty-six. A parrot or an idiot could do the same 
thing. And so of the organs and members of the body. 
They are condemned to inactivity;—for the child who 
stands most like a post is most approved; nay, he is 
rebuked if he does not stand like a post. A head that 
does not turn to the right or left, an eye that lies move- 
less in its socket, hands hanging motionless at the side, 
and feet immovable as those of a statue are the points 
of excellence, while the child is echoing the senseless 
table of a, b, ec. As a general rule, six months are spent 
before the twenty-six letters are mastered, though the 
same child would learn the names of twenty-six play- 
mates or twenty-six playthings in one or two days.” 


What a picture! What extravagance! How rasp- 
ing to say that a parrot or an idiot could do what 
the child did in a Boston school; for that was what 
it all meant. 

In all these pages there are beautiful ideals held 
up, as in the following:— 

“Again, the method I have described necessarily leads 
to conversation, and conversation with an intelligent 
teacher secures several important objects. It communi- 
cates information. It brightens ideas before only dimly 
apprehended. It addresses itself to the various faculties 
of the mind, so that no one of them ever tires or is 
cloyed. It teaches the child to use language, to frame 
sentences, to select words which convey his whole mean- 
ing, to avoid those which convey either more or less than 
he intends to express;—in fine, it teaches him to seek for 
thoughts upon a subject, and then to find appropriate 
language in which to clothe them. A child trained in 
this way will never commit those absurd and ludicrous 
mistakes into which uneducated men of some sense not 
unfrequentiy fall, viz., that of mismatching their words 
and ideas,—of hanging, as it were, the garments of a 
giant upon the body of a pigmy, or of forcing a pigmy’s 
dress upon the huge limbs of a giant. Appropriate dic- 
tion should clothe just ideas, as a tasteful and substan- 
tial garb fits a graceful and vigorous form.” 


The Alphabet. Ilere is a brilliant arraignment 
of the alphabet method:— 

“I am satisfied that our greatest error in teaching chil- 
dren to read lies in beginning with the alphabet;—in 
giving them what are called the ‘Names of the Letters,’ 
a, b, c, etc. How can a child to whom nature offers such 
a profusion of beautiful objects,—of sights, and sounds, 
and colors,—and in whose breast so many social feelings 
spring up;—how can such a child be expected to turn 
with delight from all these to the stiff and lifeless 
column of the alphabet? How can one who as yet is ut- 
terly incapable of appreciating the remote benefits, 
which in after life reward the acquisition of knowledge, 
derive any pleasure from an exercise which presents 
neither beauty to his eye, nor music to his ear, nor sense 
to his understanding?” 


The alphabet method of teaching was wholly dis- 
carded in Germany as early as 1825, and they looked 
upon Mr. Mann with an amused air when in 1843 he 
inquired if they taught the letters. In this report 
Mr. Mann devotes much attention to rearguing the 
case which he had already presented in an earlier re- 
port. It-is unanswerable, and will be presented by 
itself at another time in the Journal. He said he 
had become convinced that no thorough reform 
would ever be effected in our schools until this prac- 
tice of teaching the a-b-c’s was abolished, hence his 
emphasis of the subject. . 

In several pages of discussion of the difficulties in 
the way he gives this as the climax of the absurd:— 

“This subject might be further illustrated by reference 
to other languages,—the Greek, for instance. Will the 
names of the letters kappa, omicron, sigma, mu, omicron, 


sigma make the word kosmos? And yet these letters 
come as near making that word as those given by the 
Rey. Ottiwell Wood, at a late trial in Lancashire, Eng., 
did to the sound of his own name. On Mr. Wood's giv- 
ing his name to the court, the judge said, ‘Pray, Mr. 
Wood, how do you spell your name?’ to which the wit- 
ness replied, ‘O double T, I double U, E double L, double 
U, double 0. D.’ In the anecdote it is added that the 
learned judge at first laid own his pen in astonishment; 
and then, after making two or three unsuccessful at- 
tempts, declared he was unable to record it. Mr. Palmer, 
from whose prize essay this anecdote is taken, gives the 
following account of the manner in which children were 
taught to read the first sentence in Webster’s old spell- 
ing book: En-o, no, emm-ai-en, man, emm-ai-wy, may, 
pee-you-tee, put, o-double-eff, off, tee-aitch-ee, the, ell-ai- 
double-you, law, o-eff, of, gee-o-dee, God.” 

Mr. Mann closes his discussion with this un- 
gracious thrust: “This is the only way that the pres- 
ent stupefying and repulsive process can be changed 
into one full of interest, animation, and instructive- 
ness.” He was not bidding for peace when he wrote 
“stupefying and repulsiver” 


JOHN MILTON.—(Z.) 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


[Copyright, 1899, by the Author.] 


Shakespeare and Milton lived at the same time. 
John Milton was eight years old when William 
Shakespeare died. ‘The Miltons lived in Bread 
street, and out of the back garret window of their 
house could catch a glimpse of the Globe theatre. 

The father of John Milton might have known 
Shakespeare—might have dined with him at the 
“Mermaid,” played skittles with him on Hampstead 
heath, fished with him from the same boat in the 
river at Richmond; and John Milton, the lawyer, 
might have discreetly schemed for passes to the 
“Globe” and gone with his boy John, junior, to see 
“As You Like It” played, with the master himself 
in the role of old Adam. 

Bread street was just off Cheapside, where the 
Mermaid tavern stood, and where Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and other roysterers often 
lingered and made the midnight echo with their 


mirth. In all probability, John Milton, Sr., father 


of John Milton, Jr., knew Shakespeare well. But 
the Miltons owned their home, were rich, influen- 
tial, eminently respectable, attended St. Giles 
church, and really didn’t care to cultivate the so- 
ciety of play-actors who kept bad hours, slept in 
the theatre, and had meal-tickets at half a dozen 
taverns, 

There were six children born into the Milton 
family, three of whom died in infancy. Of the sur- 
vivors, the eldest was Anne, the second John, the 
third Christopher. 

Anne was strong, robust, and hearty; John was 
slender, pale, with dreamy, dark gray eyes, and a 
head too big for his body; .Christopher was so-so. 
And, in passing, it is well to explain, once for all, 
that Christopher made his way straight to the front 
in life, taking up his father’s business, being ap- 
pointed a court officer, then promoted to the Wool- 
sack, became rich, cultivated a double chin, was 
knighted, and passed out full of honors. The chief 
worriment and cause of shame in the life of Sir 
Christopher Milton came from the unseemly conduct 
of his brother John, who was much given to pro- 
ducing political and theological pamphlets. And 
once in desperation Sir Christopher Milton requested 
John Milton to change his family name, that the 
tribe of Milton might be saved the disgrace of having 
in it “a traducer of the state, an enemy of the king, 
and a falsifier of truth.” 

Sir Christopher Milton was an excellent and 
worthy man, and I must apologize for not giving 
him more attention at this time, but lack of space 
forbids. 

Sickly boys who are wise beyond their years are 
ever the pets of big sisters, and the object of lov- 
ing, jealous, zealous care on the part of their 
mothers. John Milton talked like an oracle while 
yet a child, and one biographer records that even as 
a babe he sometimes mildly reproved his parents for 
levity. 

Tle was a precocious child, and have we not been 
told that precocity does not train on? But this boy 
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was an exception. He was incarnated into a family 
that prized music, poetry, philosophy, and yet held 
fast to the Christian faith. His father set psalms 
to music, his sister wrote madrigals, and his mother 
played sweet strains on a harp to waken him at 
orningtide. The entire household united in a de- 
votion to poetry and art. Possibly this atmosphere 
of high thinking was too rarified for real comfort— 
ihe gravity of the situation being sustained only by 
stern effort. 

But no matter—father, mother, and sister joined 
hands to make the pale, handsome boy a prodigy of 
learning—one that would surprise the world and 
leave his impress on the time. And they succeeded. 

Of the three Milton children that passed away 
in childhood, I cannot but think that they suc- 
cumbed to overtraining, being crammed quite after 
the German custom of stuffing geese so as to pro- 
duce that deliejous diseased tidbit known to gourmets 
as pate de foie gras. John Milton stood the cram- 
ining process like a true hero. His parents set him 
apart for the chureh—therefore he must be learned 
in books, familiar with languages, versed in theories. 
They desired he should have knowledge, which they 
did not know was quite a different thing from 
wisdom. 

So the boy had a private tutor in Greek and Latin 
at nine years of age, and even then began to write 
verse. At ten years of age his father had the lad’s 
portrait painted by that rare and thrifty Dutchman, 
Cornelius Jansen. We have this picture now, and 
it reveals the pale, grave, winsome face with the 
flowing curls that we always recognize. No expense 
or pains were spared in the boy’s education. The 
time was divided up for him as the hours are for a 
soldier. One tutor after another took him in hand 
during the day, but the change of study and a glad 
respite of an hour in the morning and the same in 
the afternoon, for music, bore him up. He was the 
pride of his parents, the delight of his tutors. 

Three years were spent at St. Paul’s school; then 
he was sent to Cambridge. From there he wrote to 
his mother, “I am penetrating into the inmost re- 
cesses of the Muses; climbing high Olympus, visiting 
the green pastures of Parnassus, and drinking deep 
from Pierian Springs.” 

This is terrible language for a child of fourteen. 
A boy who would talk like that now would be a 
proper and fit target for cabbages. And no fond 
parent must for a moment imagine that by follow- 
ing the system laid out for the education of John 
Milton can a John Milton be produced. The Mil- 
tonian curriculum in use to-day would be sufficient 
excuse for action on the part of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. But John Mil- 
ton, the weak-eyed boy with the chronic headache, 
had a deal of whip-cord fibre in his make-up. He 
stood the test and grubbed at his books every night 
until the clocks tolled twelve. He was born at a 
peculiar time, being the child of the Reformation 
married to the Renaissance. The toughness and 
crimness of Calvin were united in him with the 
tenderness of Erasmus. From out the universal 
energy of which we are particles he had called into 
his being qualities so diverse that they seem never 
to have been before or since united in one person. 

He remained at Cambridge seven years. The 
heauty of his countenance had increased so that he 
was as one set apart. Tlis-finely-chiseled features, 
framed in their flowing curls, held the attention of 
every person he met. A writer of the time described 
him as “a grave and sober person, but one not 
wholly ignorant of his own parts.” 

There is a sly touch in this sentence that sheds 
light upon “The Lady of Christ’s.” John Milton 
was a bit of a poseur, as Schopenhauer declares all 
creat men are and ever have been. With the 
masterly mind goes a touch of the fakir. Milton 
knew his power—he gloried in this bright blade of 
the intellect. Te was handsome—and he knew it. 
And yet we will not cavil at his velvet coats, or laces, 
or the golden chain that adorned his slender, shapely 
person. These things were only the transient, 
spring-time adornments that passion puts forth. 

And yet I see that one writer mentions the chaste 
and aseetie quality of Milton’s early life as proof of 
a cold and measured nature. Seemingly the writer 
does not know that intense feeling often finds a 


gratification in asceticism, and that vows of chastity 
are proof of passion. ‘There are many ways of work- 
ing off one’s surplus energy—Milton was married to 
his work. He traversed the vast fields of classic 
literature, read in the original from Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac, French, Spanish, Latin, and Italian. He 
delved in abstruse mathematics, studied music as a 
science and labored at theology. In fact, he came 
to know so much of all religions that he had faith 
in none. He seemed to view religion in the cold, 
calculating light of a syllogistic problem—not as a 
warm, pulsing motive in life. His real religion was 
music, a fact he onee frankly acknowledged. 

On the pinions of music he was carried out and 
away beyond the boundaries of time and space, and 
there he found the rest for his soul, without which 
he would have sunk to earth and been covered by 
the kindly, drifting leaves of oblivion. 

lor some, the secrets of music, the wonder of 
love, and the misty, undefined prayers of the soul 
constitute true religion. When you place a creed 
in a crucible and afterward study the particles on a 
slide encased in balsam, you are apt to get a resi- 
duum or something—a something that does not sat- 
isfy the heart. a 

Milton got well acquainted with theology. It was 
interesting, but not what he had supposed. He 
came to regard the church as a useful part of the 
government—divine, of course, as all good things 
are divine—but to become a priest and play a part 
—he would not do it. He was honest—stubbornly 
honest. Seven years he had been at Cambridge, 
and now that he was just ready to step into a “liv- 
ing.” right in the line of a promotion that his beauty 
and intellect naturally suggested, he balked. 

It was a great blow to his parents. His mother 
pleaded; his father threatened; but they soon per- 
ceived that -this son they had brought forth had a 
will stronger than theirs. Their fond dreams of his 
preferment—the handsome face of their boy above 
an oaken pulpit, with thousands feeding on his 
words, the public honors, and all that—faded away 
into tears and misty nothingness. But parenthood 
is doomed to disappointment—it does not endure 
long enough to see the end. Youth is so head- 
strong and willful: it will not learn from the ex- 
perience of others. 

And all these years of preparation and expense! 
Better he had died and been laid to rest with the 
three now in the churchyard. 

-Refore Milton had served his seven years’ appren- 
ticeship at Cambridge, his parents had moved to 
the village of Horton—twenty miles out of London, 
Windsor-way. 

The village of Horton has not changed much with 
the years, and a tramp across the fields from Eton 
bv way of Burnham beeches and Stoke Pogis, where 
Grav wrote “The Elegy,” is quite worth while. Tt 
is a land of lazy woods, and winding streams and 
hedge-rows melodious with birds. One treads on 
storied ground, and if you wish you can recline be- 
neath gnarled old oaks where Milton mused and 
scribbled. and wrote the first drafts of “T/ Allegro” 
and “Tl Penseroso.” Milton loitered here at Horton 
for six years, and in the time produced just six 
poems. 

Te was thirty-two years of age, and had never 
earned a_sixpence. But what booted it! Tis 
father’s and mother’s home was his: they gladly sup- 
plied his everv want: and his mother especially was 
ever his kindly critic and most intimate friend. 
His davs were spent in study, dreams, lonely walks 
across green fields, and home-comings where. with 
his mother’s hand in his, he would talk or recite to 
her in order to clarify the thought that pressed upon 
him. Very calm, very peaceful, and very beautiful 
were those days. “The pensive attitude of mind 
brings the best result—not the active,’ he used to 
say. It was then he wrote to his old friend, Diodati, 
“You ask what I am about—what I am thinking of? 
Why, with God’s help, I am thinking of im- 
mortality. Forgive the word, it is for your ear alone 
am pluming my wings for flight.” 

The good mother had misty, prophetic visions of 
what this flight might be, and had ceased to counsel 
her son against the sin of idleness. But she did not 
live to see her prophecies find form, for in this time 


of peace and. love, when the vibrant air was filled 
with hope, she passed beyond. 

Long years after, John Milton exclaimed, “Oh! 
Why could she not have lived to know!” And the 
poignant grief of this son, then a man in years (with 
thirtieth birthday well behind), turned on the 
thought that he had disappointed her—the mother 
who had loved him into being. 


THE SIN OF FRETTING. 


“There is ene sin which, it seems to me,” writes 
Helen Hunt, “is everywhere, and by everybody is 
underestimated and quite too much overlooked in 
valuations of character. It is the sin of fretting. 
Ii is as common as air, as speech; so common that, 
unless it rises above its usual monotone, we do not 
even observe it. Watch any ordinary coming to- 
gether of people, and we see how many minutes it 
will be before somebody frets,—that is, makes some 
more or less complaining statement or other, which, 
probabiy, every one in the room, or the car, or on 
the street corner, knew before, and which, probably, 
nobody can help. Why say anything about it? It 
is cold, it is hot, it is wet, it is dry; somebody has 
broken an appointment, a .meal is ill-cooked; 
stupidity or bad faith somewhere has resulted in 
discomfort. 

“There are plenty of things to fret about. It is 
simply astonishing how much annoyance and dis- 
comfort may be found in the course of every day’s 
living, even at the simplest, if one keeps a sharp eye 
out on that side of things. Even Holy Writ says. 
we are born to trouble as sparks fly upward. But 
even to the sparks flying upward, in the blackest 
of smoke, there is a blue sky above, and the less 
time they waste on the road the sooner they will 
reach it. Fretting is all time wasted on the road.” 


CHILD STUDY PERSONALLY APPLIED. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. W. FOSTER, ITHACA, N, Y. 


One of the greatest practical benefits of the child 
study movement will appear in the greater value 
placed upon the individual child and the greater 
specific attention given to him. There are many 
ministers who fail to build up their churches because, 
while they are perfectly capable of speaking to men 
in the mass, they quite ignore the necessity of per- 
sonal contact with the individual man. There are 
teachers who labor with their classes as wholes, and 
fail to get into intimate sympathy with the indi- 
vidual pupils. One may teach with the course of 
study and the subjects so large in his mind that they 
obscure the child from his view, the subject and the 
marks being more to him than the personal training 
of Charles and Mary. 

With the purpose of securing the highest possible 
individual attention on the part of the teacher, as 
well as readily accessible knowledge concerning every 
child in the schools for the use of the superintend- 
ent, we have for a number of years required in- 
dividual reports concerning the children, which de- 
mand considerable personal study on the part of the 
teacher upon the character and environment of her 
pupils. The information called for is best illus- 
trated by one of the blanks, a copy of which 
follows:— 

Physical condition.—Height? Four feet ten and one- 
half inches. Weight? Ninety-three pounds. Weak, 
sickly, in good health, or unusually strong and vigorous? 
In good health. What contagious diseases has he had? 
Mumps, measles. Phlegmatic, ordinary, quick, or too 
nervous? Phlegmatic. Any defect in sight or hearing? 
In sight. Corrected? No. 

Mental condition.—Dull,. ordinary, bright, or very 
bright? Dull. Inattentive, attentive, or extremely at- 
tentive? Inattentive. Does he like or dislike school? 
Likes it a little. 

Habits.—Neat or untidy? Untidy. Careless or care- 
ful? Careless. Polite or rude? Polite. Punctual and 
regular, or otherwise? Punctual and regular. Quiet 
or uneasy in school? Uneasy. Trustworthy or apt to 
get into mischief, when he thinks himself not seen? Apt 
to get into mischief. Ordinarily truthful? Yes. Any 
bad habits suspected? No. Does he have any regular 
labor or work out of school? No. Does he read much 
outside of school? ‘No. What sort of reading? 

Any change in character or habits during this year? 


Little, if any. 
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To what do you attribute such change? : 

What is the character of his associates and home influ- 
ences? Fairly good. 

1. In what ways do you think that you have failed 
with him particularly? Can you tell why? 2. In what 
respects does he need especial care and attention? 3. In 
what ways do you think the succeeding teacher of this 
pupil should work for his improvement? What methods 
will succeed best with him? 

I have failed to interest him as I should. He has done 


helps at home, does not read much. D. g. A. vp. G. vp. L, p- 
S. vp. R. p. C. p. W. f. D. e. M. g. 

9/99-5/1-Williams. 4/00-5/2-420 S. Geneva, 4 feet, 10} 
inches, 93 Ibs., good health, phlegmatic, dull, inattentive, un- 
tidy, careless, polite, punctual, regular, uneasy, apt to get into 
mischief, does not read much. D. p. A. f. G. p. L. vp. S. vp. 
R. p. C. vp. W. f. D. g. M. g- 


A case difficult to manage wisely is purposely 
given. Knowing the teachers as we do, we can see 
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g = good = 80 per cent to9percent- 38 8 

f = fair =70 percent. tos0percent. | | 
p = poor = 60 per cent. to 70 percent, 

vp = -very poor = below 60 per cent. F P VP|VP|F G G 


very much better the latter part than during the first 
part of the year. 

One striking fact which appears in the foregoing 
report is that this child has a defect in sight which 
has not been corrected, and which may account for 
rimch of his failure in school work. By reference to 
preceding reports upon the same child, it is found 
that the same defect was reported in 1897 when he 
was in the third grade. His mother was notified, but 
either because she was poor or for some other reason, 
the defect is not yet corrected. Upon the receipt of 
this information in the present report, a letter is 
again sent to the parent, and effort will be made to 
have the boy’s eves properly examined and provided 
for. It was the duty of the teacher to consult with 
the parent when she first tested and observed the de- 
fect. It has not seemed best in this case to push the 
matter further than to urge the mother to give the 
matter attention, but in some cases the children of 
very poor parents have been provided with glasses 
out of a charitable fund. Just how far one should 
go would depend upon the circumstances in each 
case. In most cases the parents have been glad to 
attend to the correction of the defect at once. 

From these blanks a card catalogue of all of the 
pupils is prepared at the superintendent’s office, upon 
which is recorded the essential facts given in the 
report, so that, being continued from year to year, 
the pupil’s ecard gives his schoo] history and the 
opinion of each of his teachers. By means of this 
catalogue the superintendent is able to understand 
quite fully the conditions surrounding every child 
who for any cause comes to his attention, and is able 
to deal more wisely and justly with him. There is 
also much matter which could be tabulated and 
worked over by the student of general conditions. 
Not the least interesting part of it to the superin- 
tendent is the light which it throws upon the charac- 
ter and work of his teachers, for sometimes there is 
a great variation in their opinion of the same child 
as he advances from grade to grade to different 
teachers. The inaccuracy of judgment of some is 
strikingly apparent. The most valuable feature is 
in the fact that the teacher knows that she will have 
this blank to fill out, and studies her pupils through 
the vear_in order that she may answer the questions 
wisely, which results in closer attention to in- 
dividuals on her part and a larger sympathy. 

Following is a copy of the card of the pupil whose 
report is given above. The card is written on both 
sides. It is not necessary to explain the abbrevia- 
tions, which one would make to suit himself. 


Hartman, Carl. April 28 1896. E. H. Walker, 3/1, 109 E. 
State street, M. Lizzie, B. 1887, White, 4 feet, 3 inches, 70 
Ibs., small, thin, defect in hearing, over grade once before, in- 
different about school, regular in attendance, truthful, dull, 
physically slow, idle, dependent on others, inattentive, care- 
less. D.f.A p.G.f. L. p. 8. p. R. p. W. f. D. f. M. p. 

9/96-3/2 Morrie. 11/30 transferred to Wright C. S. Eyes 
R. 20-60, L. 20-40, hearing R. 20L. 19, 4/6/97-3/2 Titus 
Block, 4 feet, 4 inches, 70 lbs.. healthy, had measles, whoop- 
ing cough, mumps, chicken pox, phlegmatic, defect in sight, 
dull, inattentive, untidy, careless, rude, punctual, regular, mis- 
chievous, untruthful, no outside reading. D.f. A. p. L. r. 8. 
p- R. f. C. p. W. p. D. p. M. f. 

9/97. 372 Jenks. 4/22/98-4/1. 1248. Geneva, 4 feet, 5} 
inches, 70 Ibs., strong, vigorous, bright, attentive, likes 
scho |, neat, careful, polite, punctual, regular, does not read 
much, has changed froma rude, disobedient boy to a good, 
helpful boy. D.e. A. g.G.f. L. g. 8. g. R. f. C. f. W. g. D. 
g- M. f. 

9/98. Morrow. 4/2. 4/99-5/1-104 S. Geneva, 4 feet, 9 
inches, 85 lbs., good health, defect in sight, dull, attentive, 
dislikes school, neat, careful, polite, punctual, regular, quiet, 


how their record of the child reflects their own pecu- 
liarities. The year 1897-8 was spent with a young 
woman of especially sweet and gentle disposition, 
but lacking in force. To her the child appeared 
- bright; there is no question that he improved in ap- 
pearance and disposition. Since 1896 he has been 
carried forward by strong teachers notwithstanding 
his poor work, and every effort has been made so 
that he might get all out of the school that was pos- 
sible for him. ‘To-day he is reported fair in arith- 
metie, although very weak in nearly every other sub- 
ject. With correction of eyesight, and sympathetic 
teachers, it is hoped that he will progress quite satis- 
factorily until he reaches the point when he will go 
to work. His course will give him considerable 
knowledge of history, geography, and good litera- 
ture, although he is likely to find it diffieult to ex- 
press himself well. - 

Such a card catalogue would probably be inad- 
visable for a superintendent of any considerable city, 
but would be extremely useful to the principal of 
any large school. No doubt others are using very 
much the same sort of thing. 


QUESTIONS FOR SCOTT’S “LADY OF THE 
LAKE.”—(J1.) 


BY HELEN E. GREENWOOD, 
High School. Worcester, Mass. 


39. Give a word picture of Coir-nan-Uriskin, or 
the Goblin cave. 

40. What is its connection with the narrative? 

41. Tow was the leader of the clan regarded by 
his followers? 

42. What preparations were made for the battle? 

43. Give the prophecy in detail. « 

44. Describe the second yisit of Fitz James to 
the Trossachs. 

45. Compare the characteristics of Fitz James 
and Roderick shown during the combat. 

46. Describe the combat. 

47. Deseribe the king’s return to the castle. 


52. What superstitions are noted in the poem? 

53. What figure of speech is made frequent use 
of? Its value? . 

54. What plants and flowers are mentioned in 
the poem as growing in the region? 

55. These indicate what about the climate? 

56. Make a list of the weapons mentioned in 
the poem. 

57. These tell you what about the time repre- 
sented by the narrative? 

58. Signification of: Trosachs, Benvenue, Ben- 
an, Ben Lomond? 

59. Give a word picture of Loch Katrine and its 
surroundings. 

60. Deseribe the Highland region as you find it 
in this poem. 

61. Characterize the inhabitants of the region. 

62. What influences favored their depredatory 
life and habits? ° 

63. Explain the following expressions: “Ancient 
days of Caledon,” “Brigg of Turk,” “Ferragus of 
Aseabart,” “Holyrood,” “Pibroch.” 

64. Write a character sketch of Ellen. 

65. Write an abstract of the narrative. 

66. Quote five passages from the poem. 


NOUN CONSTRUCTION. 


BY H, E. HAYES, NEW YORK. 


Is the locution that Alfred Ayres, in his 
“Verbalist,’ under the above heading condemns, 
defensible? It- would seem that it is not. Mr. 
Ayres says:— 

“The noun construction is a construction that is 
well-nigh universally employed, and yet, in strict- 
ness, it is commonly, perhaps invariably, ungram- 
matical. Wordy it certainly always is. By noun 
construction I would designate that construction 
that expresses action, doing, without employing a 
verb in any form soever; as, for example, ‘It tends 
to the elimination of the weak and the preservation 
of the strong. —New York Sun, March 3, 1895. 

“This sentence is weak, the result of having fifty 
per cent. more syllables than are necessary, and, to 
my thinking, it is ungrammatical. Its grammar is 
mended by changing the nouns elimination and 
preservation to the verbal nouns eliminating and 
preserving, and both grammar and rhetoric are. 
mended by employing infinitives, which would give 
us, “It tends to eliminate the weak and to preserve 
the strong’—thirteen tyllables against twenty-one. 

“The determination (determining) of distances 
with a telemeter,’ ete.—Standard Dictionary. 

“*Edueation that is not centered on the refine- 
ment (refining) and ennoblement (ennobling) of the 
mind. . . . is worse than the shadow.’—Dawson. 

“Chief Byrnes puts at the disposal of Mayor 
Strong his services for the reforma- 


tion (reforming) and reorganization 
(reorganizing) of the police force.’— 
New York Sun. 

“The slowness in the collection 
(collecting) and circulation (circulat- 
ing) of news,’ ete. (better: in col- 
lecting and circulating news). 

“Cleveland must attend to the 
execution of the income tax.—New 
York Sun. ‘t#xecute a tax! (Attend 
to the collecting(?).) 

“The arrangements for diffusing 
education and the establishment of 
newspapers. —New York Sun. Why 
two forms of expression in the same 
sentence? Why not ‘establishing 
newspapers’ ? 


SCOTT'S LIBRARY, ABBOTSFORD. 
Loaned through courtesy of Ginn & Co., Boston. 

48. How is Pitz Jaimes’ true identity shown to 
the reader? 

49. Write a single paragraph on each of the fol- 
lowing topics: The Games, The Guardroom, Soldier 
Life in Stirling Castle, Ellen’s Coming to the Castle, 
Rhoderick’s Death, Ellen’s Suit to the King. 

50. Give the leading characteristics of the king. 

51. Contrast Malcolm’s part in the poem with 
that of Rhoderick, 7 


“Tn the consideration of (consider- 
ing) Hamlet’s. case, nothing should 
be,’ ete.—Richard Grant White. 

department offered less en- 
couragemnt to the spirit of monopoly than the pro- 
duction (producing), refinement (refining), and dis- 
tribution (distributing) of this natural oil.’ 

“Tt is not by the consolidation or the concentra- 
tion of powers, but by their distribution, that good 
government is effected’ ~({t is not by consolidating 
or concentrating powers, but by distributing them, 
that, ete.). 
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“The policy of the administration has resulted 
in the establishment of (establishing) a precedent,’ 
ete.—New York Sun. 

«“ingland has made other demands, among them 
the assent of N. to the appointment (appointing) of 
a commission,’ ete.—New York Sun. 

“The preparation (preparing) of tobacco for use 


is called curing. It has for its purpose the drying 


and preservation (preserving) of the leaf as well as 
the development (developing), of the peculiar 
aroma.’ 

“<The legislature may provide by-laws for the 
supervision (supervising), registration (registering), 
control (controling), and identification (identifying) 
of all persons.’ 

“ ‘Statistics is the science that deals with the col- 
lection (collecting), classification (classifying), and 
tabulation (tabulating) of facts.—Standard Dic- 
tionary. 

“Economics is the science that treats of the de- 
velopment (developing) of material resources, or of 
the production (producing), preservation (preserv- 
ing), and distribution (distributing) of wealth, ete. 
-—Standard Dictionary. 

“It must have been earlier than the time when 
the earth became fitted for the reception of (to re- 
ceive) organized life.’ 

““The quality of being salubrious or favorable to 
the preservation (preserving) or restoration (restor- 
ing) of health.—Standard Dictionary. 

““Mr. Iselin is giving unremitting personal care 
and labor to the supervision (supervising) and de- 
velopment (developing) of the Defender.—New 
York Sun. 

“It is merely a matter of police regulation; it 
will also be serviceable in the imposition and col- 
lection (imposing and collecting) of taxes.’—New 
York Sun. 

“<The indication of an infinitive by to without 
the actual expression of the verb to which it belongs 
is a colloquialism.” Rewritten: The indicating of 
an infinitive with to without the verb it belongs to 
is a colloquialism.” 


FPOREFPATHERS’ DAY EXERCISE* 


BY ETHELWYN WALLACE, 


I. SONG (selected by class). 


II. ORATION—“First Settlement in New England,” 
Daniel Webster. 


“Living at on epoch which naturally marks the prog- 
ress of the history of our native land, we have come 
hither to celebrate the great event with which that his- 
tory commenced. Forever remembered We the day which 
saw our forefathers, weary and distressed, broken in 
everything but spirit, poor in all but faith and courage, 
at last secure from the dangers of wintry seas, and-im- 
pressing this shore with the first footsteps of civilized 
man! We seem even to behold them as they struggie 
with the elements, and with toilsome efforts gain the 
shore. The mild dignity of Carver and Bradford, the 
decisive and soldier-like air of Standish, the devout 
Brewster, the enterprising, Allerton, the general firmne:s 
and thoughtfulness of the whole band, their trust in 
heaven, their high religious faith—all of these seem to 
fill us with reverence and admiration. Let us not forget 
the religious character of our fathers. They sought to 
incorporate the principles of Christianity with the ele- 
ments of their society, and to diffuse their influence 
through all their institutions, civil, political, and lit- 
erary. 

“‘Advance, then, ye future generations! We bid you 
welcome to the land of our fathers, to the blessings of 
good government and religious liberty. We welcome you 
to the treasures of science, the delights of learning, to 
the immortal hope of Christianity and the light of ever- 
lasting truth!” 

Ill. RECITATION—“The Twenty-second of December,” 
Bryant. 
IV. SONG—“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

Teacher—‘Now we will listen to a roll-call, and we 
hope that the Pilgrims present will relate to us a bit 
of their experiences when first they came to this land of 
ours. First I will call Robert Coppin.” 

First pupil {who represents Pilot Coppin)—‘‘Friends, 
there is certainly one experience that will abide with me 
always. We were on the wild ocean, midway between 


“(a) Costumes would enhance this exercise. 

{) Should time permit, the teacher might read selections from 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 

(c) Among the Perry Pictures there are many excellent reproduc- 
of paintings of the Pilgrims. 


England and our new home. How the waves lashed the 
ship, and how the winds howled about us! The trusty 
Mayflower began to groan and quiver, and finally she 
sprung aleak. I put on a brave front, but when I heard 
the men disputing as to the best thing to do, and the 
women uttering words of despair, and, most of all, when 
the children came to me for protection, my courage al- 
most failed. They were all in my hands as pilot. Then 
I remembered my old jackscrew stored in the hull, that 
which many objected to my bringing for fear of over- 
loading the ship. We pulled and lifted, till finally the 
strained beam slipped into place, thus hindering any 
more leakage. The storm did not abate, but I knew 
that the ship would not sink then, and felt like calling 
for a hearty ‘Three cheers for the trusty jackscrew!’ ” 

Teacher—“Now we will hear from John Howland.” 

Second pupil (representing John Howland)—‘“I have 
felt like a hero ever since that rough voyage across the 
cecean. I was in the service of John Carver, and one day 
was fixing the sails, when a furious, roaring gust of wind 
swept part of the mast overboard, and myself with it. 
Down, down into the foaming waves I felt myself going, 
hopeless and helpless. Luckily for me, one of the hal- 
yards was dragging in the water. This I grasped witn 
strength born in an emergency. Those on board saw the 
halyards violently shaken, and, guessing the secret, 
began to pull up gently, but firmly. At last I was hauled 
out, exhausted, to be sure, but safe. A nervous shock 
prostrated me for some time, but I recovered, and am 
alive to tell the tale.’ 

Teacher—‘We will now call upon Miles Stand’sh, 
whom all of us admire.” 

Third pupil (representing Miles Standish)—‘‘Our Pilot 
Coppin has told you about his reliable friend, the jack- 
screw, now I must tell you about my sword, my constant 
companion, Once when I was a soldier in the Nether- 
lands, I saw a company of ‘the boys’ about to capture a 
little girl who was doing some errand on the street. I 
protected her and led her safely home. Now, her father 
was an old armorer, whose daughter was all the worid 
to him. So he sought me out one day, bringing his most 
precious: possession—a sword. It seems that, in a war 
with the Turks, he had been taken prisoner, and was 
cared for by a very beautiful woman, who, knowing him 
to be a man of honor, gave him this magic sword to pro- 
tect him wherever he should be. So this shall keep me 
from harm, and the sword of Standish is dedicated to 
protect all my people. With what pride, then, do I ad- 
vance against any foe, be they Indian or white, with this 
my Damascus sword in my hand to fight for liberty, 
honor, and fidelity.” 

V. SONG—“Three Cheers for the Olden Times.” 

Teacher—‘‘We read that there were many children who 
came over in the Mayflower. Let us hear from Ellen 
More.”’ \ 

Fourth pupil (representing Ellen More)—‘I had heard 
it said that the way to make friends with the savage 
Indians was to give them some kind of gifts. Above all, 
they like anything that sparkles. One day I was talk- 
ing to the pilot about this, when he put into my hands 
a beautiful copper chain, with a medal upon it. It was 
my greatest wish to be able to put it upon the neck of 
Massasoit, of whom I had heard such fine stories, and, 
sure enough, I had my wish, thanks to the pilot. Some 
of us girls and boys were playing in front of the common 
house, when we noticed many plumes just over the hill. 
‘They are coming,’ we shouted, thus assembling all the 
people from their houses near by. Massasoit and his 
brother, with sixty warriors, stood on the brow of the 
hill, to look down upon us. They were painted and 
plumed, and carried -bows and arrows. Samoset came 
ahead to announce his king. Mistress Winslow ran for 
the green mat, wh‘ch she spread for the chief to sit upon, 
while I hurried to get the copper chain. Edward Wins- 
low went to meet Massasoit with presents, among them 
the copper chain. How grand I felt when I saw it hang- 
ing from the chief's neck. At this conference a treaty 
of peace was drawn up, known as the ‘treaty of the cop- 
per chain,’ which lasted forty years. And the copper 
chain was always used as the emblem of peace and good 
will.” 

Teacher—‘‘Another of the children was John Billing- 
ton.” 

Fifth pupil (representing John Billington)—“I was al- 
ways called the restless one of the company. Having 
listened to so many tales of adventure, I felt a great de- 
sire to see the Indians and live with them. I knew of 
Squanto, who could talk English, and him I wanted for 
my teacher in our new home. Just as soon as we landed 
I started on an exploring trip over the-hill and into some 
thickets, where I came upon a curious mill, meant, I sup- 
pose, for grinding corn. Just before me I saw a mound 
slowly rising higher, higher—and a woman’s head ap- 
peared. It was an Indian, who, upon seeing me, ran off 
into the woods uttering a most horrible whoop. A day 
or two later I started out again to see more curious 
things, but this time I got lost, for when I turned to go 
home I found I was going just in the wrong direction, 


Tusquantum, -whom I had wished to know, had captured 
me, so I was not afraid. That night I sat by the fire and 
talked with them, and when my friends came for me I 
did not want to go. The Indian, wishing to make me 
happy, dressed me just as the Indian royalty would dress 
for the harvest dance, all feathers and finery, and, tak- 
ing me on his shoulders, waded out into the water to 
meet the boat. This proves the good will of some of the 
Indians.” 

Teacher—“Next I will call on William Bradford.” 

Sixth pupil—“William Bradford is unable to be present 
to answer to his name, so I will read a portion of a letter 
from him: ‘Let me picture to you our landing. 
we had passed over the vast ocean and a sea of troubles 
before in our preparations, we had now no friends to 
welcome us, nor inns to entertain or refresh our weather- 
beaten bodies, no houses or much less towns to repair 
to or seek for succor, Rather than being merciful, here 
were men readier to fill our sides full of arrows. What 
could we see but a hideous and desolate wilderness full 
of wild beasts and wild men? And what a multitude 
there might be of them we knew not. Neither could we, 
as it were, go up to the top of Pisgah to view from this 
wilderness a more goodly country to feed our hopes, for, 
which way soever we turned our eyes (save upwards to 
the heavens), we could have little solace or content of 
any outward objects. But may not and ought not the 
children of these fathers rightly say: “Our fathers were 
men who came over this great ocean and were ready to 
perish in this wilderness, but they cried unto the Lord. 
Let them therefore praise the Lord, because he is good, 
and his mercies endure forever.” ’ ”’ 

VI. SONG—“Faith of Our Fathers.” 

Teacher—“Is John Alden present?” 

Seventh pupil (representing John Alden)—‘‘You may 
like to hear about our first Christmas. Often our 
thoughts reverted to the old homesteads. But here we 
were, making our first efforts at building. All through 
the day we men were on land cutting and sawing the 
great logs. Some few had gone, when the tide was out, 
to gather sea-grass. This they dragged in-great bundles 
up on the sand, there to dry, and afterwards to be used 
on the tops of the houses. Our first building was to be 
a common house—-our fort, our council chamber, our 
church, our hospital. With what eagerness and speed 
we worked all day, and when night came we all went 
back to the ship, where the captain entertained us with 
tales of Hallowe’en and Christmas in England, while 
John Howland sang songs of the mistletoe.” _ 

Teacher—“‘We have left till the last Governor Carver 
and Elder Brewster. We will hear them now.” 

Eighth pupil (representing John Carver)—‘‘There was 
great rejoicing when we came in sight of land. Before 
we could make any plans for settling we must have some 
regulations. I wish you might have seen us that morn- 
ing as we gathered in the cabin. A large chest was our 
table, and upon this was written the first constitution of 
our country. I had the honor to be chosen governor, and 
then the men came up one by one to read the compact 
and to sign it. This charter was unanimously agreed 
upon, and the first republic of America was therefore 
founded in the cabin of the Mayflower. 

VII. SONG-—“‘American Hymn.” 

Ninth pupil (representing William Brewster)—‘‘My 
memory is a sad one to-day. John Alden spoke of our 
hospital. Yes, many fell sick. The anxiety and sorrow 
of breaking home ties and coming to a strange land 
weakened many, and a fever of exhaustion played sad 
havoc in our company. Look on Burial hill and you will 
see the graves of Rose Standish the beautiful, the 
brothers of little Ellen More, who endeared themselves 
to all, Mistress Bradford, who fell from the ship and was 
drowned, also the parents of dear Priscilla Mul.in. 
Friends, it was faith alone that kept us from being de- 
spondent, I can assure you.” 

RECITATION—“The Landing of the Pilgrims,” Mrs. 
Hemans. 
SONG—“America.” 


GOOD WORDS. 


Superintendent A. W. R., Massachusetts: Permit 
me to express my appreciation of the Journal’s many 
valuable features. 

Louisiana School Review: In variety of contents 
and in that which helps to general and professional 
culture commend us to the Boston Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

3. W. McC., New Hampshire: Your Journal is the 
Journal on education, the best extant. 

B. W. B., Olympia, Wash.: The constant improve- 
ment in the Journal and its proneness to take com- 
mon-sense positions on educational questions is an 
ever-increasing source of gratification. 
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Studies of Horace Mann—{IIL.) 
The Sin of Fretting ....-- 
Child Study Personally Applied ...... 
estions for Scott’s “Lady of the Lake”—{Il.) 
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Correspondence School Somat 


The student should first study what he needs most 
to know; the order of his needs should be the order 


of his work. 


There are 340,000 children in the Chicago schools. 
There are few cities in the United States whose en- 
tire population is greater than this. 


All collections of money in public schools for any 
purpose is unwise, and yet it is not always wise to 
oppose a specific collection after it has been pro- 
posed. 

True training consists largely in awakening in 
the minds and hearts of pupils worthy motives of 
action. The more persuasive the teacher can make 
them, the better work done. 


The eyes of school children are frequently merci- 
less. It is easier to face an audience of a thousand 
people than one of forty children, unless you are 
master of the situation. You can humbug an audi- 
ence of grown people, but not of children. 


It is safe to say that ten times as many school 
yards are beautiful to-day as ten years ago, and that 
the most beautiful yards are ten times as beautiful 
as those of ten years ago. 


Learn all you can from mothers. It is a mistake 
for a teacher to think she “knows it all,” especially 
that she is so much wiser than mothers. A mother 
who brings up her children successfully learns many 
lessons by which the teacher may well profit. 


If there is no argument against equal pay for 
men and women, there remains the suspicion that it 
means lower wages for all women or fewer women in 
the schools. ‘The chief reason why half the teachers 
are not men is that it is a reflection for a man to 
teach on woman’s pay. 

President G. Stanley Hall is to be congratulated 
upon coming into his inheritance at last. The 
frivolous conditions of the will of the founder of 
Clark University gives some hint of what Dr. Hall 
has had to put up with during these years. No 
greater tribute to a man’s patience, forebearance, 
and discretion could be given than this will, with its 
many eodicils. Now the university will show the 


power and wisdom of Dr. Hall. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


Dr. Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Ia., is to conduct 
from this time the correspondence school connected 
with Highland Park College, Des Moines, Ia., C. C. 
Rearick, president. The correspondence school has 
come to stay. It is as secure as any department of 
instruction. This college is a central point, and Dr. 
Sabin is thoroughly equipped for its management. 
Both the college and the man are to be congratu- 
lated. 


HENRY BARNARD. 


Henry Barnard, LL. D., born at 118 Main street, 
Hartford, January 24, 1811, died in the same room 
in which he was born July 5, 1900, in his ninetieth 
year. In this room Dr. Barnard did most of his 
literary and educational work. It has been the 
writer’s privilege to know Dr. Barnard intimately 
for a quarter of a century. There have been few 
educational privileges greater than those of sitting 
with him in that library with which he was asso- 
ciated for more than eighty-nine years. For many 
years I corresponded with him quite regularly. The 
last letters received from him were concerning the 
death of my father, who was two years his senior, 
and died at a slightly more advanced age. He wrote 
two long letters with his own hand, asking in the 
first for every detail of my father’s last days, and in 
the second comparing his own experiences with 
those of my father. He passed away quietly, prac- 
tically from old age, although he has suffered some- 
what from kidney trouble for some years. It is 
most unfortunate that no adequate arrangement 
was made for giving the world the benefit of the 
vast amount of material which he had prepared for 
the educational world. The following sketch is 
adapted from Winship’s “Great American Educa- 
tors” (Werner School Book Company, Chicago) :— 

Dr. Henry Barnard was one of the most eminent of 
American educators. Although fifteen years younger 
than Horace Mann and Mary Lyon, he entered upon an 
educational career at about the same time that they did. 
He was cnly two years younger than Longfellow, 
Holmes, and Whittier, and he was a leader in the times 
of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun; yet he lived to enjoy the 
professional companionship of even the young men of 
to-day. He witnessed the first coming of the ideals of 
Pestalozzi to America, and the educational reforms of 
Froebel. Thus Dr. Barnard worked with every man 
whose name will be associated with education in the 
nineteenth century. No other man has had this privi- 
lege. 

When Dr. Barnard began his professional career there 
were no good school buildings except in a few cities. 
The schoolhouses were neither ventilated nor well 
heated; they had no good seats, no serviceable black- 
boards, and no apparatus of any kind. The few school- 
books used by the pupils were of the most inferior kind. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic were the only subjects 
generally taught, and cruel flogging was witnessed daily 
in the schools. Dr. Barnard advocated improvements in 
all these lines, and he has seen the changes as they have 
taken place. 

Henry Barnard went to the common schools from early 
boyhecd. At twelve years of age he was sent to the 
acadcmy at Monson, Mass., and afterwards to the Hop- 
kins school, in Hartford, to prepare for college. At fif- 
teen years of age he entered Yale College, and at nine- 
teen he graduated with honors. Young as he was, he 
was one of the ablest men in the literary societies, and 
was president of the Linonian, the leading debating so- 
ciety at Yale. He took prizes in English and in Latin 
composition. Such distinction meant much, for there 
were many able men in Yale with Henry Barnard. 
Horace Bushnell, one of the greatest preachers in 
the United States, was there; Francis Barnard, after- 
wards president of Columbia College; and Noah Porter, 
later president of Yale. Among his fellow-students, 
three became United States senators, nine members of 
congress, one secretary of war, five ministers to foreign 
countries, three governors of states, fifteen judges, six 
college presidents, and forty-three college professors. 
It was a proof of great ability for a lad in his teens to 
carry off honors among such talent. 

The year that he graduated from college Daniel Web- 
ster delivered the great speech of his life—the reply to 
Colonel Hayne in the United States senate. This made 
a profound impression upon the young orator of Yale. 
At the same time William Lloyd Garrison was at the 
height of his power as an enthusiastic champion of the 
rights of the negro, and this appealed strongly to Mr. 
Barnard. He was resolved upon a public career, in 


which oratory was to play a leading part. In prepara- 
tion for this he studied law after graduating from col- 
lege, and was duly admitted to the bar. Before practic- 
ing law he went to Europe, where he visited all the prin- 
cipal countries, and became acquainted with Words- 
worth, Carlyle, DeQuincey, and other noted writers. 
Thus, with study and travel, he secured the best equip- 
ment for a successful public career. 

On his return from Europe, at scarcely twenty-five 
years of age, Mr. Barnard was elected to the Connecticut 
legislature from Hartford. This was quick recognition 
for a man who had previously done nothing in politics. 
He became at once interested in the cause of education, 
and proposed a bill creating a state board of education. 
The legislature of Connecticut was very conservative. 
Few people believed that it would accept any school bill, 
especially one so ideal and revolutionary as that offered 
by Mr. Barnard. Yet, such was his influence and mag- 
netism that, after his eloquent speech, the bill passed the 
house of representatives without a dissenting vote, and 
was adopted unanimously by the senate. 

The same year that Mr. Barnard entered political life, 
Horace Mann left the Massachusetts legislature, to give 
himself to the work of education. Mr. Barnard’s ad- 
miration for Horace Mann vied with his admiration for 
Webster and Garrison, and the choice between an edu- 
cational and a political or legal career was a difficult one. 
In the law a way was open to fame and fortune, with 
every opportunity for the exercise of all the popular 
powers he possessed. One of the ablest lawyers of New 
York City, the attorney-general for the state, had invited 
him to become his law partner. Few young men of 
twenty-seven would decline such an offer for the sake of 
being an educator. Horace Mann was the only man in 
the country who would have said, “Do it.” Henry Bar- 
nard did it. For sixty years he devoted his life to the 
schools, and his eminence and service in his chosen field 
more than justified the choice. 

Mr. Barnard accepted the position of secretary of the 
Connecticut board of education, which is practically that 
of state superintendent of schools. He was very active 
in arranging educational conventions in every county, 
and in visiting schools. He established the Connecticut 
School Journal, and wrote annual reports, second in 
value only to those which Horace Mann was writing in 
Massachusetts. Kent, in his famous “Commentaries on 
American Law,” speaks of Mr. Barnard’s first report as 
a “bold and startling document,” which ‘contains a 
minute, accurate, comprehensive, and instructive exhibi- 
tion of the condition and operation of the common school 
system.” 

Mr. Barnard continued his work for four years. Then 
the baser politicians, for political purposes, succeeded in 
abolishing the office he held. Most men would have re- 
turned to law in discouragement, but Henry Barnard per- 
severed in the cause he had made his own. 

The Rhode Island legislature, at about this time, did 
what has rarely been done in America for any educator. 
It adjourned all bisiness and met in joint session to 
listen to an address from Mr. Barnard upon the subject 
of education. This speech was one of the grandest 
efforts of his life. In consequence of it, the legislature 
passed a law much like the school law of Connecticut, 
and Mr. Barnard became the first commissioner of edu- 
catica for Rhode Island. He did not wish to accept the 
position when the governor offered it to him. He had 
begun to prepare a work on the history of education. He 
yielded, however, when the governor said, “‘Isn’t it bet- 
ter, Barnard, to make history than to write it?” 

During the five years that he was in Rhode Island he 
made history of education very fast. He put the schools 
into good condition, and for the first time secured public 
taxation for their support. Through his efforts more 
than 16,000 educational pamphlets were distributed 
gratuitously, and libraries of at least 500 volumes were 
established in all but three towns of the state. Mr. 
Barnard left this work because his health failed. The 
teachers of the state gave him a testimonial of their re- 
gret, and the legislature unanimously extended to him a 
vote of “thanks for the able, faithful, and judicious man- 
ner in which he had fulfilled the duties of his office.” 

While Rhode Island was moving forward rapidly under 
the lead of Mr. Barnard, Connecticut became very much 
ashamed of the way she had treated him. When his 
health was restored, in 1850, he was invited to become 
principal of the new state normal school, and superin- 
tendent of Connecticut schools. He carried on this work 
in a successful and popular manner for four years, until 
ill-health necessitated his resigning both positions. 

After three years of freedom from care, and several 
months of travel through the South and West, he ac- 
cepted the presidency of the University of Wisconsin. 
He remained there two years, and gave much time and 
atfention to the school work of that state. In 1866 he 
was elected president of St. John’s College, in Maryland. 
He worked there until he was appointed by the president, 
in 1867, to organize a national bureau of education, and 
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then he became the first United States commissioner of 
education. 

In other ways Mr. Barnard had been honored. In 1851 
both Yale and Union Colleges bestowed upon him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. The next year Har- 
vard gave him the same honor, and later Columbia be- 
stowed the degree of L. H. D. 

The bureau of education is now recognized as one of 
the important departments of government, but when Dr. 
Barnard was appointed the first commissioner of educa- 
‘ion, on Mareh 14, 1867, the scope of the department was 
yet to be determined. Dr. Barnard’s acquaintance with 
all educators, and with most of the public men of this 
country and of Europe, at once gave the bureau a wide 
influence. When we view the vast, grand work that has 
been accomplished by this department, and is being done 
now by Commissioner William T, Harris and his corps of 
experts, we appreciate how much we owe to the man 
whose energy established the office and whose scholar- 
ship set its high standard. 

Dr. Barnard began, in 1855, the publication of a series 
of annual volumes on education, known as the “Ameri- 
can Journal of Education,” and continued it until 1893. 
These volumes give a vast amount of information upon 
education in the different countries of the world—infor- 
mation such as can be found in no other place. No 
greater series of books on education has ever been pub- 
lished. The “Journal” cost Dr. Barnard $50,000 more 
than he received from it, and his fortune was ultimately 
lost in the great enterprise. Yet it will be his lasting 
monument. No one can ever write about American or 
European educational affairs from 1820 to 1875 without 
drawing most of his information and inspiration from 
the writings of Henry Barnard. He had all the instincts 
of the scientist, the patience of an historian, the poise of 
a statesman, and the zeal of a reformer. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The national Democratic convention at Kansas 
City renominated Mr. Bryan unanimously and with 
venuine enthusiasm. The only real contest was 
over the position which the issue of free-silver 
should have in the platforni, and this contest was 
fought out, not in the convention, but in the com- 
mittee on resolutions. The more conservative ele- 
ments in the convention made no attempt to have 
ihe party change its attitude on this question, and 
they did not oppose a general “reaffirmation” of the 
Chicago platform of 1896, in which this was de- 
clared the “paramount issue.” But they insisted 
that this general reaffirmation should suffice, and 
that the free-silver question should not be taken out 
of the resolutions of 1896 and signalized by a fresh 
declaration in the new platform. They were over- 
ruled by the radicals, who would be content with 
nothing short of a specific declaration. Mr. Bryan 
also insisted on this. 

* * 

In the arrangement of issues in the platform, 
however, free-silver is given the third place. The 
“paramount issue” is declared to be “Imperialism,” 
and the denunciation of “Trusts” follows. The 
conservatives will derive some consolation from this 
crouping, and in sections of the country where it is 
dangerous to emphasize the free-silver issue, they 
will insist that it is only an academic question, at 
the most, and that the one burning question before 
the people is “Imperialism.” Everything consid- 
ered, this will be recognized as pretty good tactics, 
and the platform, as a whole, is adroit and forceful 
heyond the average. But in this campaign, more 
than in most, it is true of both parties tlfat the can- 
didate is the platform. President McKinley’s 
record is open to all men’s scrutiny; and Mr. Bryan 
has talked so much and with such candor that 
neither his friends nor his opponents can have much 
doubt as to what he stands for, or what kind of a 
president he would make. 

* * * 

The horror of the situation at Peking deepens 
since the powers have abandoned the legations and 
other foreigners to their fate, because they have not 
at hand a force large enough to make an immediate 
relief movement possible. ‘The last authentic news 
hy native runners is to the effect that, as late as the 
25th or 2%th of June, two of the legation buildings 
were standing; and the foreigners gathered within 
them were making a desperate fight against over- 
whelming odds, their supplies of food and ammuni- 
tion nearly exhausted, and their courage sustained 
by futile hopes of the speedy appearance of an army 


to succor them. The German minister, Baron von 
Ketteler, was butchered in cold blood by Chinese 
soldiers, while on his way to the T’sung-li-Yamen, 
and there is grave reason to fear that every foreigner 
in Peking will share his fate, if, indeed, any are yet 
alive. 
* 

It is reported that the Empress Dowager as well 
as the Emperor are virtually prisoners in the Im- 
perial palace, and there are other reports that both 
have been poisoned. All authority has been seized 
by Prince Tuan, who is the leading spirit in the anti- 
foreign movement. He has issued a decree com- 
manding that every foreigner be put to death. It is 
still convenient for the powers to maintain the fic- 
tion that they are not at war with China, but clearly 
China is at war with them. At present, the allied 
forces are but a handful on the fringe of a vast 
organized barbarism, which can put millions of men 
into the field, and is arraying itself for a life-and- 
death struggle with civilization. The “Yellow 
Terror,” so often written about as to seem a fiction 
of sensational journalism, has become a dreadful 


reality. 
* * * 


All the forces which the allied powers have thus 
far landed at Taku and Tien Tsin do not number as 
many as 20,000 men. These must be multiplied’ 
several times over before any headway can be made. 
They are hardly enough to keep the line open from 
Taku to Tien Tsin; and the latter city has been 
again attacked with fury by a large Chinese army. 
Tt is curious how natural causes and unforeseen ac- 
cidents have hindered the relief movements. To 
the typhoon which kept the American troops at 
Manila from sailing when ordered, and the low 
water which obstrueted the gunboats in the Pei-ho 
river, are to be added the accident to the Oregon, 
and the temporary disablement of the transport 
which started with General Chaffee and cavalry re- 
enforcements from San Francisco. The Oregon ran 
ashore in a dense fog, on an uncharted rock in the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-Li. She has been got off, but is badly 
damaged. The accident to the transport was less 
serious, but it caused several days’ delay.. 

* * 

Of the powers involved, Japan is in a better posi- 
tion than any other to pour troops into China in 
sufficient numbers to cope with the crisis. Russia 
has a large undertaking on her hands in protecting 
her railway in Manchuria, and, besides, she would be 
subject to more suspicion of ulterior designs than 
Japan. There is, therefore, an increasing disposi- 
tion among the Powers to confide this task to Japan, 
and she is willing to undertake it. This is prob- 
ably the wisest thing which can be done; although 
when the British government, through its spokes- 
man in the house of commons, admits that it is in a 
maze of uncertainty regarding the situation, ordi- 
nary observers may well be modest in the presenta- 
tion of their views. But if Japan does this great 
work for Christendom, she can hardly be deprived of 
all reward for it, as he was when Russia, France, and 
Germany ordered her out of the Laio-Tung penin- 


sula. 
* 

There has been some criticism in European papers 
of Admiral Kempff because he did not join with the 
allies in the taking of the Taku forts. But if that 
step was not absolutely necessary, of which there 
seems to be some doubt, circumstances seem to vin- 
dicate the American admiral’s judgment, for it is 
plain that the taking of the forts was interpreted by 
the Chinese government as an act of war. Up to 
that time, there had been at least a pretense that 
the Boxer movement was a rebellion and that the 
government was trying to put it down; but after the 
episode at Taku, June 17, the imperial troops were 
turned against the foreigners, and decrees were 
issued and steps taken by the government which 
were equivalent to a declaration of war. 

* * * 

One of the most terrible marine catastrophes ever 
recorded was the burning of three steamships of the 
North German Lloyds line, together with the piers 
at which they were moored, in Hoboken, June 30. 
The fire started at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, in bales of cotton on one of the piers. It 


spread with lightning rapidity, until three large 
steamships, the Saale, the Bremen, and the Main, 
four piers, and a number of lighters and barges 
were all blazing at onee. Such a scene of horror, 
in broad daylight, under the eyes of thousands of 
spectators, was rarely enacted. Workmen and 
visitors on the piers found their escape cut off in an 
instant, while the hapless crews and other occupants 
of the burning ships perished miserably, unable to 
extricate themselves from the wrecks. T'wo or three 
hundred lives were lost and about eight millions of 
property destroyed. 
* * * 

The strike of street car employees in St. Louis 
has been formally ended by an agreement between 
the Transit company and the officers of the Union. 
Two main points were involved, an increase of 
wages, which was a minor consideration; and the 
demand of the Union that only Union men be em- 
ployed, and that the officers of the Union and the 
officers of the company should jointly adjust any 
difficulties which might arise. The strikers did not 
win either point. Wages remain where they were 
and it is agreed that every employee shall be at 
liberty to join or not to join the Union as he pleases. 
Neither are the strikers to be taken back to places 
now filled by non-union men, but it is agreed that 
in filling future vacancies former employees shall 
have the preference. Rarely has so costly and des- 
perate a strike effected so little. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


5 €iek at the Thousand Islands July 

During the past year, under the able management o 
the president, John T. Nicholson, the organization He 
pte: strength and numbers, one of the evidences of 

e interest in its work 
this meeting. the 

m the president and 
a welcome from the state superintendent, Hon. Charles 
R. Skinner. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to the child 
study section, addresses being made by Albert Shiels, the 
president, Professor Charles H. Judd, who spoke on “The 
Nature of the Child’s Mental Development,” and by 
Myron T. Scudder of the New Polz normal school, whose 
topic was “Some Practical Necessities Confronting the 
Teacher.” They were followed by Professor Edward 
Franklin Buchner, secretary-treasurer, a synopsis of 
whose valuable report will be given in the next issue. 

Friday was a busy day, Mr. McAndrews’ report on “The 
Condition of the Teacher” was the leading feature of the 
day, whilst the report of the committee on “Pension” was 
also prominent. 

At the same time in the church chapel the state art 
teachers assembled to listen to Myron T. Scudder read 
a paper on “The Art Teaching of the Normal School 
Teacher, and How It May Be Improved and Strength- 
ened.” 

The nature study section, under the chairmanship of 
Miss Alice G. McCloskey of Cornell University, held its 
first meeting on the same day. The leading paper was 
by Associate Superintendent Gustave Straubenmuller of 
the borough of Manhattan and the Bronx, his topic being 
“Is the study of anatomy essential in nature study?” 
Mr. Straubenmuller also gave an illustrated lecture in 
the evening on “Butterflies,” being assisted by Hugo 
Newman. Principal George H. Holden of Rochester read 
an interesting paper on “Nature Study and Myth: Per- 
sonification in Nature Stories,” Superintendent Thomas 
S. Bell, Salamanca, oné on “The Value in Nature Study 
of Being a Student with Your Children.” 

The elections were also held on Friday. The names 
of the officers will be found appended. s 

The manual training and kindergarten sections were 
well attended. In the former, under the chairmanship of 
Principal S. P. Modulthorp, Rochester, W. T. Bowden 
of Buffalo spoke on “Impression, Then Expression,” and 
Principal W. H. Scott, Syracuse, on “The Value of 
Manual Training in Education.” Miss Ida M. Isdell pre- 
sided over the kindergarten meeting. “The Significance 
and Value of Play Activity” and “Practical Suggestions 
for Playing Games” were the subjects treated of, the 
former by Mrs. Mary P. Page, Chicago, the latter by Mrs. 
Frances C. Hayes, New York. 

On Saturday interest centred in the normal section, 
presided over by Principal Percy I. Bugbee of the 
Oneonta state normal school. “Normal Schools in 
Their Relation to the Public Schools,” by M. T. Dana, 
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Fredonia, was the first paper, followed by “Equipment 
of the Grade Teacher,” Miss Kate M. Dawson, Oneonta; 
“The Conditions Necessary for Successful Science 
Teaching,” W. M. Booth, Cortlandt; and “How to Make 
Observation Work Valuable for Pupil Teachers,” M. A. 
Bailey of the New York training school for teachers. 

The concluding meeting of the art teachers was also 
held on Saturday, the topic of discussion being “Aims 
and Methods in Freehand,” a paper read by Professor 
W. V. Churchill, Columbia University. 

Despite the large delegation of New York City teachers 
attending the Thousand Islands meeting, a number went 
to the N. E. A. convention, under the leadership of Prin- 
cipal A. S. Dewning of the training school. 


OFFICERS 1900-1901. 

President—*John T. Nicholson, 402 Pleasant avenue, 
New York. 

Secretary—*Richard A. Searing, 478 Alexander street, 
Rochester. 

Assistant secretary—*Benjamin Veit, 173 East Ninety- 
fifth street, New York. 

Treasurer—*W. H. Benedict, Elmira. 

Assistant treasurer—*John C. Chase, Saratoga Springs. 

Transportation agent—*James H. McInnes, Brooklyn. 

Superintendent of exhibits—*T. E. Finegan, Albany. 

Executive committee—John T. Nicholson, chairman ex- 
officio; George H. Walden, grammar school No. 10, 
Rochester (term expires 1901); Dr. James Lee, 235 East 
124th street, New York City (term expires 1901); Milton 
Noyes, Rochester (term expires 1902); Abram Fischlo- 
witz, boys’ high school, 225 East Twenty-third street, 
New York City (term expires 1902); Dr. James M. Ed- 
sall, Brooklyn, N. Y. (term expires 1903); D. E. Batch- 
eller, Buffalo, N. Y. (term expires 1903). 

First vice-president—S. J. Sagendorph, Hudson, N. z. 

Second vice-president—Miss Ada Gates, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Third vice-president—John Dwyer, Pd.M., New York 
City. 

Fourth vice-president—Miss Ella M. DeWitt, New 
York. 


CHILD STUDY OFFICERS, 1900-1901. 


President—Albert Shiels, principal public school 125, 
New York. 

Vice-president—H. E. Reed, superintendent, Little 
Falls, N. Y. 

Secretary-treasurer—Dr. Edward F. Buchner, profes- 
sor, New York University, Washington square, New York. 

President—Myron T. Scudder, principal New Paltz nor- 
mal school. 

Vice-president—Superintendent H. E. Reed, Little 
Falls, N. Y. 

Secretary-treasurer—Dr. S. H. Albro, Fredonia state 
normal school. 

Executive committee—Mrs. Anna E. Friedman, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Miss Jennie B. Merrill, Pd.D., New York 
City; Principal W. H. Benedict, Elmira; Dr. John G. 
Allen, Rochester; George Griffith, Ph.D., Utica; Albert 
E. Shiels, Pd.D., New York City; Professor Edward F. 
Buchner, Ph.D., New York University. 


THE WORK OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR 
CHILD STUDY. 


The year of labor, brought to a close by this annual 
meeting, offers a record of promise and fulfillment. The 
efficiency of the society has been greatiy increased 
through the labors of its president, who has devoted his 
constant energies to increase the membership. This in- 
crease has been very marked, becoming a multiple of the 
membership of last year. Most of the members of the 
society are, as should be expected, residents of New York 
state, but the influences exerted by the society extend as 
far south as the gulf and beyond the Mississippi river. 
The teachers of the city of New York have been most re- 
sponsive in the efforts made to increase the membership 
of the society. 

The second feature of the year’s work relates to the 
holding of general and local meetings, at which address-s 
on subjects pertaining to the work for which the society 
was organized were made by leaders in the field of edu- 
cation and genetic research. The first of these meetings 
was a conference held in the Normal College, New York 
City, on Saturday, afternoon and evening, November 11, 
1899, in conjunction with the child study committee of 
the Normal College Alumnae Association. At this con- 
ference addresses were made by the following speakers: 
“The Child and the Race,” by Professor Edward Howard 
Griggs; “Mental Development and Movement,” by Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd; “The Parent as a Factor in 
Mental Development,” by Dr. Edward L. Thorndike; 
“Work for the Winter,” by Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer; 
“Literature and the Personality of the Child,” by Profes- 
sor Edward R. Shaw; “The Bearing of Child Study on 
Method,” by Dr. Walter L. Hervey; “The Child and 
Art,” by Dr. James Parton Haney. These sessions were 
largely attended by the people of Greater New York and 
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vicinity, and the enthusiasm created by the addresses 
and discussions percolated through the columns of the 
public press throughout the entire Atlantic seaboard. 
This conferenee was designed to intensify the interest for 
the practical work during the winter, and the secretary 
is happy to report that this labor has continued through- 
out several channels during the year, chief of which is 
that conducted by means of the Normal College child 
study committee, of which the following brief record 
must be Made: Five public meetings were held under its 
direction at the Normal College, New York, from Janu- 
ary to April, at which the subjects of temperament, fear, 
imitation, movements, and the grading of schools were 
presented and discussed. Through the labors of Dr. 
Jenny B. Merrill, supervisor of kindergartens, New York 
City, nine public lectures on child study subjects relating 
to kindergarten problems were delivered from January 
to April by representative speakers from various parts 
of the country. In addition to the conferences, the offi- 
cers of the society, among these chiefly the president, 
have delivered a number of addresses on child study sub- 
jects during the winter before clubs and associations of 
parents and teachers. 

The third item in this annual report relates to that 
portion of our labor which is more permanent as a rec- 
ord, namely, the literature which has been prepared for 
the special benefit of the members. That this aim has 
been kept steadily in mind, and has met with a modicum 
of realization from the first year of our organization, may 
be seen from the following list of papers which have been 
sent out to all members of the years in which the publi- 
cations were issued:— is 

I. (1) Leafiet on “Testing Sight, and Hearing, and 
Fatigue” (1897); (2) “The History and Constitution of 
the Society’; (3) “The Relation of the Home and the 
School in Child Study,” by Mrs. M. H. MacElroy, Oswego 
state normal school; (4) “Child Study for the Practical 
Teacher,” by the late Dr. Louis Galbreath; (5) “Child 


Study in the High School,” by Principal J. G. Allen, 


Rochester; (6) “The Dullard,” by J. P. Haney, New 
York City; (7) “Child Study by a Woman’s Club,” by 
Mrs. B. Hastings, New York City; (8) “Scientific Child 
Study,” by Professor E. F. Buchner, New York Univer- 
sity (reprinted from the report of the superintendent of 
public instruction, Albany, 1898). 

II. (9) “The Attitude of Teachers Towards Child 
Study,” by Superintendent E. D. Shimer, New York City; 
(10) “Experimental Studies in Memory and Association,” 
by W. A. Dalton, New York Cify; (11) “Children’s 
Views of Punishment,”’ by Superintendent H. E. Reed, 
Utica (in proceedings of the State Teachers’ Association, 
1898); (12) “The Daily Programme in the Light of Re- 
cent Child Study,” by Superintendent C. L. Marsh, North 
Tonawanda; (13) “Child Study in the High School,” by 
Principal B. B. Farnsworth, Lancaster; (14) “Pupil 
Study in a High School,” by Principal M. T. Scudder, 
New Haven (see the School Journal for February 11, 
1899, pp. 167-169, and March 11, 1899, pp. 286-288); (15) 
“Child Study in the Vacation Schools,” by Dr. H. S. Cur- 
tis, New York City; (16) “Child Study on the Play- 
ground,” by H. S. Curtis (prepared by special request, in 
Educational Foundations, Vol. X., Nos. 9 and 10, May, 
1899, pp. 513-521, June, 1899, pp. 577-583). 

During the past year the secretary has been enabled 
to fulfill the promise of a special literature which was 


made at the Utica meeting. At that time a number of 
papers had been prepared by special request, which were 
to be read by title only, and published later in the year 
for more detailed and elaborate study by the members of 
the society at a time when they could much more easily 
appropriate the practical values of said papers for their 
schoolroom work. Your secretary did not succeed en- 
tirely in carrying out his idea that all of this year’s lit- 
erature should comprise articles which would consist of 
elaborate and critical reports or resumes of the re- 
searches of the last few years in the various departments 
of the field in which our society is interested. Some of 
the articles mentioned in the following group have real- 
ized this aim, and I am glad to report farther that this 
literature has been of very definite aid to its readers; 
according to reports that have come in:— 

III. (17) “Mental Training in the Primary School,” 
by Dr. Edward L. Thorndyke, New York;(18) “Special 
Studies of the Physical Side of the Kindergarten Child,” 


by Miss Luella A. Palmer, New York City; (19) “Child © 


Study and Mothers’ Clubs,” by Dr. Miriam E. Wheeler, 
Brooklyn (see the School Journal for December 23, 1899, 
pp. 693, 695, and 696); €20) “‘The Doctrine of Interest in 
Modern Pedagogy,” by Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, principal 
public school 19, New York City (in Educational Founda- 
tions, Vol. XI., No. 6, February, 1900, pp. 338-347); (21) 
“Reading for Children,” by Dr. Sherman Williams, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. (in Educational Foundations, Vol. XI., No. 7, 
March, 1900, pp. 424-429; articles numbered 19, 20, and 21 
contained special bibliographies); (22) “Proceedings of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, 1899,” con- 
taining the minutes of the society’s annual meeting at 
Utica, 1899. 

Your correspondent called upon Professor Buchner, 
and asked him his views on the work of the society. 

“Looking over the work of the year,” he remarked, “I 
feel that it may safely be said that more has been accom- 
plished during this last year of our organization as a so- 
ciety than in any year preceding. No effort has been 
made to boom great interests, nor, on the other hand, to 
undertake the collection of promiscuous data which 
might be placed under the name of child study. The 
work of the officers has met with a cordial reception, not 
only in the empire state, but throughout the country. It 
remains for us to be urgent to follow up the positive re- 
sults of increased interest during the past year, by re- 
newed efforts for the years to come. In the first place, 
members of the association should feel that its interests 
are their interests, and that it is for them to express that 
which stirs them most deeply among the aims of the so- 
ciety. Those who are actively laboring in its behalf 
will cordially welcome general and specific suggestions 
from every member. A second suggestion for our future 
activity is that a more definite affiliation should be at- 
tempted between the home and the school. It is for us 
to cultivate an interest in our aim on the part of parents. 
A third line of activity is to extend efforts towards multi- 
plying the number of centres in which the aims of our 
undertaking may be represented in public addresses. 
This can be done most effectively by the society allying 
itself to the various orders of educational, domestic sci- 
ence and mothers’ clubs, etc., of which there are very 
many at the present time, making definite provision for 
conferences and public meetings on matters pertaining 
to the treatment of children.” 


Four Recent Great Adoptions 


OF THE 


Natural System of Vertical Writing 


NAMELY ‘ 


The State of Washington 


The City of Rochester, N. Y. | 


The State of Delaware 
The City of Buffalo, N. Y. 


This system is in larger use throughout the country then any other system of 
writing published. A trial always convinces educators of its practical value. 


THE WALSH ARITHMETICS 


Are also adopted for exclusive use in the State of Washington. 


CORRESPONDENCE JS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Pustisuers 
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THE SCRIBNER EDUCATIONAL 


“ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW TEXT-BOOKS NOW READY > 


| HISTORY OF EDUCATION | 


By THOMAS Davipson, A.M., LL D., author of “Aristotle and the Ancient Educational 
re Fe orem and Education According to Nature,” etc. 12mo, 300 pages, 
1.00, 


This book is designed for use in Normal Schools, Professional Teachers’ Classes, and by 
general students of the subject. It begins with early education and treats its growth and de- 
ve opment as an evolutionary process The personalities and influences of men who are classed 
as“ The Great Educators ” become the centres around which the history is written and the pro- 
gressive tendencies of each period are brought out with distinctness and force. The final chapter 
is devoted to che future of education. 


| GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE | 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Associate Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Assistant Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Chicago. With Maps, Chronological Tables, etc. 12mo, 550 pages, $1.50, met. 


The great success which these two authors have attained in their two standard text-books 
for college use, “ Europe in the Middle Ages ” and “ Modera Europe,” is sufficient guarantee that 
this new book, prepared expressly for High Schools, will meet with the greatest favor. The 
method of treatment follows closely that of the ear ier books, but is made much more elementary. 
I'he period covered is from the invasion of the Barbarians in the fourth cenury to the ead of the 


| ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY | 


An Outline of Physiography by Jacques W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S. 12mo, 380 pages. Elabo- 
rately illustrated with many colored maps and plates. $1.25, et. 


The author is probably the best-known authority upon this subject in this 
As the author of the “New Natural School ” he recognized 
authority, but for his ability in presenting the subject to young students. The book is esigned 
for use in High Schools, and promises to displace from use the present text-books in the subject. 
The intimate relations between Geology and Physical Geography are made prominent, while 
special attention is given to phenomena which may readily be observed and practically studied 


| THE HOWELLS STORY BOOK | 


A Collection of Stories for Young Children, by WILLIAM DEAN HowELLs, selected and 
edited by Mary E. Burt, and illustrated by Mildred Howells for the 12th volume in 
the “Scribner Series of School Reading.” 12mo, 60 cents, met. 


Following the general idea of making the “ Scri‘ner Series of School Reading” the means 
of bringing the finest me ge of our own American literature into the schools, the publishers 
have arranged for this book. The Christmas Stories of Mr. Howells, and many others in his in- 
imitable, natural vein, are a fountain from which children derive the truest and keenest delight. 
Miss Burt has co-operated with Mr. Howells in having the stories appear in their most attractive 


nineteenth century. 


light to the children, and the illustrations add much to the fascination they will have. 


| HERAKLES; THE HERO OF THEBES | 


And Other Heroes of the Myth. Adapted from the Second Book of the Primar 
12mo, 60 cents, mez. 


“Scribner Series of School Reading.” 


y School of Athens, Greece. By Mary E. Burr and Zenaie RAGOZIN. 11th volume in the 


While traveling in Greece, Miss Burt found the children of the Primary Sch ols reading these stories in the lo wer grades, the book being one used next above the primer. The interest was 
enthusiastic, and she brought home a copy of the book, which she has now arranged as a second reading-boo% for our own schools. The rapidity of action in the stories of Herakles, Jason, and the 
other Heroes of the Myth, the prowess and courage and untiring endurance of the mza, render the characters worthy subjects of thought to young minds and have secured the stories a permanent 


place in educational literature. 


| The publishers will be pleased to give further information about these new books upon request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

MIND AND HAND—MANUAL TRAINING THE CHIEF 
FACTOR IN EDUCATION. By Charles H. Ham. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. 490 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Charles H. Ham was a pioneer in manual tra‘ning 
twenty-five years ago, and he has not ceased to work for 
its advancement. In “Mind and Hand” he presents 
manual training in many aspects. He gives a detailed 
description of laboratory and shop work for a course of 
three years; an argument of the intellectual and moral 
good to be got from manual work; an historic survey’ of 
“education and the social problem’ from the earliest 
times of Egypt and Greece, showing the results of defects 
in education; a brief sketch of the history of manual 
training, especially during the last fifteen years. Hand 
work has been steadily making its way to a more impor- 
tant place in the school system, where it has become 
popular with the pupils. The comprehensive and clear 
idea of manual training and its advantages which Mr. 
Ham presents must interest school people and parents, 
though we wish occasionally that he were more moderate 
and less socialistic in his tone. 


THE VOICE OF THE SPIRIT. Book I., Job and Joel;* 
Il., Isaiah; Ill, Ezekiel and Song of Solomon; MIV., 
Matthew and Galatians. London: Sampson, Low, 
Marston, & Co. Ltd. 

The four books of “The Voice of the Spirit” are made 
up of “literary passages from the Bible rewritten, idea 
for idea, in modern style.” Howard Swan has trans- 
lated them anew from the original Greek and Hebrew 
texts with the idea of presenting them in more modern 
diction and making clearer the spirit that animates them. 
Where other translators claim word for word literalness 
he has sought to understand the idea in the mind of the 
writer, and to reproduce for the reader the picture or the 
emotional effect. Too much of it is given the rhythm of 
verse, and it is presented in verse form. The arrange- 
ment throughout, varying to suit poetry, prose, and dia- 
logue, is well done, and it is attractive. The changes in 
diction are great, and, in particular, the names of persons 
and places are rendered so as to convey the special sig- 
nificance of the original. Job figures only as “Afflicted,” 
Isaiah as “Spirit is Safety,” and Joel as “Spirit Uplifts.”’ 
This suggests something of the quaintness of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

We could half forget that it is the same writing as our 
Old Testament stories, and, perhaps, enjoy it the more 
for this forgetting. For we wince at any rough handling 
of these precious treasures, and are a bit slow to recog- 
nize that the new garb is most attractive. They are, in- 
deed, handled with all devoutness of spirit and an 
earnest purpose. Many who do not study the usual ver- 
sions will be interested in these books. The power of 
these writings, their majesty and magnetism, cannot be 
veiled by any translation, and these qualities certainly 
seem transcendent here. They gain in several respects 
over the St, James version, but that it should ever re- 


place that classic is probably the last thing the translator 
would wish. He has accomplished what would at first 
have seemed an impossible task; he has succeeded in 
giving life, color, and vividness, and especially in ex- 
pressing the emotion and spirit of the narrative of Joel, 
Isaiah, Job, Ezekiel, and Matthew. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. By Alex. Hill, 
M. D. 

A HISTORY OF POLITICS. By Edward Jenks, M. A. 

THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. By Henry Sweet. 

THE TEMPLE PRIMERS. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 40 cents 

per volume. 

To the very popular and successful “Temple” publica- 
tions has been added a series of primers forming an in- 
ternational primer-cyclopedia. The plan is to provide in 
convenient and cheap little volumes a condensed and 
general survey of subjects in every branch of knowledge. 
The information is more extensive and more accessible 
than in bulky encyclopedias. In form and substance the 
series meets the needs of many classes of readers, and its 
scholarly nature, with the high reputation of the authors, 
must appeal especially to student. 

The value of Professor Sweet’s primer on “The History 
of Language” is easily recognized. Dr. Hill of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge gives a bird’s-eye view of the first 
principles of science and of some scientific problems of 
the day. A particularly interesting volume is Professor 
Jenks’ on ‘The History of Politics.” It is a summary in 
popular form of political action in the successive stages 
of savage, patriarchal, and modern society. It is a per- 
fect mine of information that is new to the general 
reader, and it ought to interest any intelligent person. 
The announcement for these Temple Primers promises 
many good things which will attract a great variety of 
readers. 


THE CHRONICLES OF SIR JOHN FROISSART. Con- 
densed for Young Readers. By Adam Singleton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 235 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
The main object of the present volume in the Home 

Reading Books Series is to open the fourteenth century 

to the young reader of the nineteenth. The American 

child is put in possession of a history which is his birth- 
right. He should feel that these warriors are his ances- 
tors,—they are not Greeks, but Englishmen. 

Whenever it has seemed useful, explanatory notes are 
given, and the illustrations, which have been copied from 
old manuscripts and old prints, will be found a valuable 
addition to the text, giving a pictorial history of the 
manners of the times. 


THE HEART’S HIGHWAY. By Mary E. Wilkins, 

New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

So aceustomed are we to the many delightful short 
stories of this author that one approaches this more am- 
bitious effort with feelings of trembling anticipation. 
The historical novel is not to be undertaken by every 
writer, but when this story has been read we have to 


acknowledge a sense of satisfaction and pleasure. The 
tale runs smoothly, and in several places the dramatie 
action is pronounced, notably that of the tobacco-cutting 
scene. The story unfolds naturally, appealing constantly 
to the imagination of the reader. The illustrations are 
good and appropriate. 

The publishers announce their willingness to send this 


‘book to those desiring it, to be paid for upon approval, 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By George W. Evans, In- 
structor in Mathematics in the English High School, 
Boston. New York: Henry Holt & Co., Publishers. 
427 pp. Price, $1.12. 

The author has a very original and unique way of pre- 
senting this branch of mathematical science, and one 
which will commend it to the student. It does not follow 
“cut and dried” methods; it pays great attention to 
quadratic equations; presents much practice work in 
generalization; and introduces problems that by slight 
variation can be made illustrative of many methods of 
working. This new way of presenting the matter is 
promising for the future, and makes this science ex- 
tremely interesting. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND AS ENGLISHED BY WIL- 
LIAM CAXTON. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 2 volumes. 

In the Temple Classics Series appears William Cax- 
ton’s version of “The Golden Legend; or, Lives of the 
Saints,” which was first published in 1483. It is a curi- 
ous, picturesque record of the life of Christ, of the Old 
Testament characters, beginning with Adam, Noah, and 
Abraham, down to Tobit and Judith of the Apocalypse, 
and continuing with many later saints of legend and his- 
tory. The book reflects the popular religious thought 
and belief of the Middle Ages, and it is for this insight 
that it will be read now. It breathes the spirit of the 
men who made the great Gothic cathedrals and churches 
which still fill us with awe and wonder. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Liberty Poems. Price, cloth, 75 cents. Boston: James H,. West 


any. 
Recite—A School Speaker.” By F. Townsend South- 
worth Price, $1.00. New York: American Book Company. ta 
‘‘Tassons in Grammar.” By J. N. Patrick.—‘‘Lessons in n- 
guage,” By J.N. Patrick. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company, 
“Memory.” By F. W. Colegrove. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
“Work and Play.” By J E. Bradley. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 
“The Schoo!master.” By Roger Ascham. Price, 10 cents. New 
York: Cassell & Co. A wi 
«Side Lights on American History.” By H. W. Elson. 75 
cents. - “A Friend of Caesar.” By W. 8. Davis. Price, = 
“The Reign of Law.” By J. L. Allen. Prics, $1.50. New York: e 
Macmit!lan Company. 
“The International Year-Book, 1899, Price, $3.00. New York; 
Dodd, Mead, & Co, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 
Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 18-August 13: State Summer School, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 


October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. The first annual session 
of the Dartmouth summer school for 
teachers opened July 5 with a good at- 
tendance. Professor C. H. Richardson de- 
livered a lecture on “How to Read a 
Poem.” Professor H. D. Foster o1 the de- 
partment of history spoke on “History in 
the Preparatory Schools.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


William E. Cochrane of the Prang Edu- 
cational Company has sailed for Europe 
to visit the Paris exposition, where the 
house has a very beautiful exhibit. 


HYANNIS. Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom 
of Boston gave the address to the gradu- 
ating class at the state normal school at 
Hyannis June 26. Hosts of friends of the 
school were present to witness the closing 
exercises. The programme of the morn- 
ing consisted of teaching in the training 
school by members of the graduating 
class; there was also an exhibition of 
work done by the pupils in the lower 
grades. Dr. Moxom’s subject was “The 
Vocation of the Teacher.” 

NORTH ADAMS. The graduating ex- 
ercises of the state normal school took 
place June 26 in the school hall, which 
was filled, among those present being 
many relatives and friends of members of 
the class. On the platform were seated 
Principal F. F. Murdock, Professor John 
M. Tyler of Amherst, J. D. Miller of the 
state board of education, I. F. Hall, super- 
intendent of the North Adams public 
schools, Rev. George Flynn of St. Joseph’s 
parochial school, and Rev. J. H. Spencer 
of the Baptist church. An alumni meet- 
ing was held in the afternoon, and the 
faculty gave a reception in the evening, 
which was largely attended and greatly 
enjoyed. 

WESTFIELD. The annual graduating 
exercises of the state normal school at 
Westfield were held June 25 at the as- 
sembly hall, with a large crowd in attend- 
ance. The exercises were held at 2, and 
opened with a prayer by Rev. William C. 
Gordon of the Second Congregational 
church. The class sang several selec- 
tions, under the direction of Sterrie A. 
Weaver. Only one essay was read, and 
that was by Miss Bertha E. Emmons of 
Blandford, whose subject was “The Am- 
bitions of Children.” ‘The diplomas were 
presented by Joel D. Miller of Leominster, 
chairman of the board of visitors to the 
school from the state board of education. 
In the evening a delightful recéption was 
given by the graduating class at, the as- 
sembly hall, which was followed by danc- 

ing. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, who 
had been announced as the speaker for 
the afternoon, was unable to be present, 


given by Professor George H. Palmer of 
and the address to the graduates was 
Harvard University. 

WRENTHAM. Mrs. Emily A. Fifield 
of the Boston board has presented three 
large photographic reproductions to the 
town library in the interests of the 


schools. 
CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. H. B. Learned of 
South Manchester, who has for some time 
been connected with the literary depart- 
ment of the Courant, has been appointed 
instructor in history in the Sheffield 
scientific school. He will take up his 
work there, beginning with the fall term. 
Mr. Learned is a native of Exeter, N. H., 
and a graduate of Harvard. He has trav- 
eled extensively in this country and 
abroad pursuing his studies in history. 

HARTFORD. Dr. Henry Barnard, the 
famous educator, died here July 5, in his 
ninetieth year, at his home, Death was 
due to general debility attendant upon old 
age. He was born in Hartford, Ct., Janu- 
ary 24, 1811, and spent most of his life on 
the paternal estate, occupying as his office 
and library the room in which he was 
born. He attended the common school, 
and later entered the Monson Academy. 
He then received instruction from a 
private tutor, and completed his prepara- 
tory training at the Hopkins grammar 
school at Hartford. When nearly six- 
teen years old, he became a student at 
Yale, graduating in 1830. 

WILLIMANTIC. The graduation ex- 
ercises of the Willimantic state normal 
school took place at Loomer opera house, 
Governor Lounsbury, Congressman Rus- 
sell, Anthony Ames of the state board of 
education, the Rev. E. A. Bowen, and 
Principal Phenix of the normal school 
were present. The programme began 
with prayer by the Rey. E. A. Bowen, an 
address by Congressman C. A. Russell, 
and a few remarks by Anthony Ames of 
Danielson, who retired from the state 
board of education, after eighteen years 
service, on July 1. Governor Lounsbury 
presented the diplomas. 

MIDDLETOWN. The trustees of Wes- 
leyan have declared emphatically, though 
not unanimously, in favor of limited co- 
education at the college by the adoption 
of the first minority report with three 
amendments. The first minority report 
proposed to limit the number of women 
students to fifteen per cent. of the whole 
number of the class. The trustees have 
raised the percentage to twenty. The 
present percentage of women in the col- 
lege is less than twenty, so that the 
amendment may be regarded as a liberal 
one, and likely to shut out few women. 
However, there have been times when the 
percentage of the women to the men has 
been above twenty. The paragraph re- 
lating to membership in the Phi Beta 
Kappa, recommending that they be eli- 
gible to membership on a separate grad- 
ing from the men, not more than one- 
fourth of the men and not more than one- 
fourth of the women in the graduating 
class being elected in any one year, was 
ent out. It was deemed best to leave this 
matter with the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
for settlement. The paragraph declaring 
that chapel exercises shall be held sepa- 
rately was also cut, and the boys and 
girls will attend together. The features 
of the report adopted are as follows: 
Paragraph I.: Wesleyan University, by 
its history, its traditions, its educational 
methods, its type of community life, pri- 
marily a college for men; and as such it 
will be maintained in the future. II.: As, 
however, women have been admitted to 
the university for a considerable period, 
and as it seems that the education facili- 
ties offered by such a college as ours may 
be of peculiar advantage to a very limited 
number of women, the college will con- 
tinue to be open to a number of women 
never exceeding fifteen per cent. of the 
whole number of students. III.: The 
limited number of women shall be ac- 
corded privileges in all respects equiva- 
lent to those accorded to men, and iden- 
tical save in those respects in which their 
own interests or those of the college shall 
suggest some differentiation. IV.: The 
names of the women and other informa- 
tion concerning their interests shall be 
printed in a separate section of the uni-- 
versity catalogue. V.: Honors in scholar- 
ship, whenever announced, shall be stated 
separately from those awarded to the men 
of the university. VI.: The women shall 
receive their degrees at commencement in 
separation from the men. VIII: All 
class declamations and other rhetorical 
exercises shall be separately conducted, 
and all public competitions or exercises of 
a rhetorical character, if any, shall be 
held apart from those of the men. X.: 
The presentation of excuses, the an- 
nouncement of electives, the payment of 
bills, and other details of administration, 
as far as found practicable, shall be con- 


If a medal were 
awarded for the 
most perfect tem- 
perance medicine 

repared for fam- 
ly use it would 
j undoubtedly be 

iven to Doctor 

ierce’s Golden 
Medical Discov- 
ery. This medi- 
cine which is 
entirely non-alco- 
holic and non- 
narcotic, pro- 
duces actual 
strength, instead 
of the simulated 
\ strength which re- 
sults from the use 
of ‘whiskey med- 
icines,’’ or nerve 


MEDICAL 


scone 


remarkable cures 
resulting from the 
use of ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery ”’ 
prove the soundness of Dr. Pierce’s the- 
ory that in these days of haste and hurry 
the stomach is the common breeding 
place of disease. These cures also prove 
the soundness of Dr, Pierce’s reasoning 
that ‘‘diseases which originate in the 
stomach must be cured through the 
stomach.’’ The “‘ Discovery ’’ is a medi- 
cine for the stomach and other organs of 
digestion and nutrition. When the 
stomach is healthy the blood made in 
the stomach is healthy, and sufficient in 
quantity to nourish the nerves and 
strengthen the system to resist or throw 
off disease. Nature develops life, sus- 
tains life and preserves life by nourish- 
ment. Vital failure comes when the 
body is starved either from lack of food 
.or the inability of the digestive and nu- 
tritive organs to extract the nourishment 
from the food taken into the stomach. 
“Golden Medical Discovery’ takes the 
obstacles from Nature’s way so that she 
can sustain life by her own methods. 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets assist the 
action of ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery.” 


ducted at a separate office. This action 
on the part of the trustees is expected to 
settle the matter of co-education for all 
time. The trustees at their meeting also 
made elections of trustees as follows: 
Joseph S. Stout, New York; Judge D. 
Ward Northrop; Cephas B. Rogers of 
Meriden; John E. Andrus of Yonkers; 
L. T. Wooster of Seymour; Rev. Dr. J. M. 
King of Philadelphia; and Rev. Dr. E. M. 
Mills of Elmira, N. Y. The alumni 
elected as trustees George Greenwood 
Reynolds, °41, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Rev. Herbert Welch, ’87. 

NEW BRITAIN. Principal White of 
the. normal school has published the 
course of study which he recommends to 
students who intend to enter the normal 
school. It consists of English for four 
years; history of the development of the 
English language, grammar of modern 
English, constant practice in English 
composition, literature for four years; 
American and English history, course in 
which should cover at least three years, 
and the senior year should be given to 
United States history, science for four 
years, modern geography, one year. If 
either French or German is taken, Prin- 
cipai White considers it a waste of time to 
devote less than three years toit. He also 
recommends that algebra, geometry, and me- 
chanics be taken by all who hope to teach the 
advanced grades. —— The semi-centennial 
exercises of the state normal schcol were 
held in the Russwin lyceum June 20, in 
the presence of a large audience repre- 
senting all the cities and towns in this 
section of the state. Upon the stage were 
Mayor Samuel Bassett, Principal Marcus 
White, Homer B. Sprague, and G. Stanley 
Hall. Principal White introduced the 
first speaker of the evening, Colonel 
Homer B. Sprague. Following Colonel 
Sprague came President G. Stanley Hall, 
who spoke upon “The Ideal Education.” 
——The graduation exercises of the class 
of 1900 of the state normal school were 
held June 20 at the Rugswin lyceum, 
which was filled with an interested audi- 
ence. The seventy-eight graduates were 
seated upon the stage. There were also 
upon the stage the members of the faculty 
and distinguished alumni, including Lev- 
erett L. Camp, the only surviving one of 
the five graduates of the first class of the 
school in 1851. The ceremonies of the 
afternoon were opened by a selection by 
the orchestra. The Rev. Dr. Cooper 
offered prayer. Professor D. N. Camp, 
who was principal of the school from 
1857 to 1866, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress. He spoke of the circumstances 
under which the normal school was 


founded. Connecticut in its early history 


was noted for the excellence of its com- 
mon schools. It gave to the world the 
first example of providing a fund for the 
education of every child within its limits, 
Normal schools were established first in 
Prussia and other European countries. 
Then followed brief addresses by Clarence 
F. Carroll, another principal of the 
school; Leverett L. Camp of the class of 
’*b1; S. Henry Lee of the class of-’52, who 
is president of the French Protestant Col- 
lege at Springfield; Mortimer A. Warren 
of Canton of the class of ’56; Celeste E. 
Bush of the class of ’73, superintendent of 
schools in Ansonia; Charles W. Bardeen 
of Syracuse; the Hon. William BE. 
Simonds of Hartford, class of ’60; and 
Eugene H. Babbitt, class of ’80, professor 
of Romance languages at Columbia. The 
diplomas were presented by Governor 
Lounsbury, who made a brief address. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The teaching staff of 
Western Reserve University has been in- 
creased by new appointments as follows: 
In the College for Women Miss Gertrude 
Stevenson has been appointed instructor 
in gymnasium and physical culture for 
the year. Miss Stevenson comes from 
New Jersey. She has taken her training 
at Mt. Holyoke and Vassar Colleges, and 
also at the summer schools of Harvard 
College. She has paid special attention to 
the hygienic relations of physical culture. 
Dr. Thomas E. Oliver, now teaching at the 
University of Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in the College 
for Women. He will have charge of 
the department of French, and will 
also do the work in Spanish. He took his 
bachelor’s degree in Harvard in 1893, 
“magna cum laude,” and his doctor's de- 
gree at Heidelburg, Germany, 1899. He 
has taken French as his major courses 
and German as the minor for both these 
degrees. In Adelbert College Dr. Law- 
rence E. Griffin has been appointed in- 
structor in biology and zoology. He is a 
graduate of Hamline University, and has 
this summer received a degree of doctor 
of philosophy from Johns Hopkins. 
After leaving Hamline, for three years he 
held a fellowship in the University of 
Minnesota. In the summer of 1894 he as- 
sisted Professor Worcester of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in classifying birds 
and mammals collected in the Philippines. 
Two summers also have been spent in the 
zoological surveys of Minnesota, one sea- 
son he himself having charge of a party. 
One summer, also, he has spent in work- 
ing at the United States fish commission 
station at Wood’s Hole, Mass., and one 
summer in zoological work on the Pacific 
coast. Professor Francis Walker, at 
present head of the department of politi- 
cal and social science in the University of 
Colorado, is to become head of the same 
department in Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in September. Dr. Walker is the son 
of the late General Francis Walker, who 
was for years the president of the-Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. From 
that institution he received his first de- 
gree, taking his graduate course at Co- 
lumbia, where he was given the doctor’s 
degree in 1895. He has served as a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts board to investi- 
gate the condition of the unemployed. 


OBERLIN. The alumni reunion of 
Oberlin College was held June 22 to 26, 
with the following programme: Friday, 
June 22—3.30 p. m., academy commence- 
ment. 7.30 p. m., addresses of welcome 
and responses, ex-President James H. 
Fairchild, D. D., LL.D., presiding; ad- 
dresses of welcome by President Barrows, 
Professor Albert A. Wright, Mrs. A. A. F. 
Johnston, and Mayor Fauver; responses 
by Dr. Charles J. Ryder, Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell, and others. Saturday, 
June 23—8 a. m., prayer meeting; topic, 
“Thanksgiving for the Blessing of God on 
the Oberlin of the Nineteenth Century”; 
leader, Professor W. B. Chamberlain, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 9a. m., presentation of portrait 
of Professor Henry Cowles, with address 
by J. G. W. Cowles; presentation of por- 
trait of President E. H. Fairchild, with 
address by Professor George T. Fairchild 
of Berea. 10a. m., reunion of Theological 
Alumni, with addresses by Professor 
Henry Churchill King, D. D., Professor B. 
I. Bosworth, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.° 
D., of Detroit, and Rev. Smith Norton of 
Vermont. 2.30 p. m., alumni-’varsity ball 
game. 6.30-8 p. m., concert by former 
Oberlin glee clubs. 6.30-8 p. m., “Oberlin 
in the Twentieth Century”; addresses by 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Lucien T. Warner, 
0. C., '98, Judge Barber of Toledo, John 
Jay McKelvey of New York, and others. 
8.30-10 p. m., torchlight procession and 
fireworks; students and alumni, Sunday, 
June 24—9 a. m., experience and confer- 
ence meeting, with communion service; 
topic, “Prayer for Oberlin Alumni in All 
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Lands”; leader, Rev. Frank §. Fitch, D. 
D., Buffalo, N. Y.; 10.30 a. m., preaching 
in the different churches; 2 p. m., bac- 
cealaureate sermon by President John 
Henry Barrows; 4 p. m., gathering about 
the historic elm; historical address by 
Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., Oak park, Illi- 
nois; 7 Pp. M., great missionary meeting 
in the tent; brief addresses by foreign 
missionaries, Dr. Judson Smith presiding. 
Monday, June 25—8 a. m., prayer meet- 
ing; experience meeting; leader, Profes- 
sor George T. Fairchild, D. D., Berea, 
Ky. 9a. m., alumni class reunions; busi- 
ness and literary exercises. 10 a, m., 
organ recital by Dr. S. N. Penfield, ’58, of 
New York. 2 p. m., conservatory com- 
mencement. 4 p, m., reception to Mrs. A. 
A. F. Johnston. 6 p. m., class receptions 
and suppers. 7.30 p. m., reception given 
by the president and faculty. Tuesday, 
June 26—8 a. m., prayer meeting; topic, 
“prayer for the Blessing of God upon the 


Oberlin of To-day”; leader, Rev. Homer _ 


W. Carter, Beloit, Wis. 9 a. m., ceremo- 
nies in connection with the breaking of. 
ground for the new gymnasium. 10-12 a. 
m., meeting of educators; discussions of. 
“College Problems in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” by President Thwing of Western 
Reserve University, President Thompson 
of Ohio State University, Miss Alice H. 
Luce, Ph.D., Wellesley College, and 
others. 2 p. m., class day exercises, 2 p. 
m., meeting of educators; addresses and 
discussions by representatives of Harvard 
University, Chicago University, Yale Uni- 
versity, University of Pennsylvania, 
Northwestern University, University of 
Michigan, and others. 3.30 p. m., public 
patriotic meeting in the tent, General J. 
D. Cox presiding; addresses by Professor 
Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., Chicago Uni- 
versity, Professor Franklin H. Giddings, 
Columbia University, and others. 5-7 p. 
m., reunions and suppers of the literary 
societies. 7 p. m., oratorio of “Elijah” by 
the Oberlin Musical Union. 7 p. m., 
Alumni Association, Dr. James Baldwin 
of Columbus presiding; address by Pro- 
fessor W. E. C. Wright, D. D., of Olivet 
College. Wednesday, June 27—8 a. m., 
prayer meeting; topic, “Prayer for Ober- 
lin in Its Relation to World-Evangeliza- 
tion in the Twentieth Century”; leader, 
Rev. J. R. Nichols, D. D., Marietta, O. 10 
a. m., commencement exercises; address 
by Professor R. M. Wenley, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan; subject, “‘The Valley 
of Decision”; conferring of degrees. 1 
p. m., alumni dinner. 7 p. m., oratorio of 
“Elijah.” 


IOWA. 


Clinton Lockhart, Ph.D., late president 
of Christian University, Canton, Mo., has 
accepted the chair of semitics and sacred 
literature in Drake University. 

Principal H. E. Simpson of Knoxville 
high school has been elected principal of 
Columbus Junction schools. 

Principal W. H. Turnbull of Sioux City 
high school has resigned to accept a 
similar position at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

C. O. Denny, professor of Latin in Drake 
University, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the coming year, and will 
spend the time at Harvard University. 

Superintendent F. B. Sessions has re- 
signed at East Waterloo to enter the lec- 
ture field. He will be succeeded by Super- 
intendent F. H. Bloodgood of Vinton. 

Principal J. H. Drake of Garden Grove 
has been elected superintendent of Leon 
schools, to succeed Superintendent Dar- 
rah, who will practice law. 

Principal J. BE. Witmer of Monroe is the 
new superintendent at What Cheer. 

Among the re-elections are: Superin- 
tendent Peasley at Logan; Superintendent 
Finley at Oskaloosa; Superintendent 
French at Creston; Superintendent Fultz 
at Burlington; Superintendent Michener 
at Chariton; Superintendent Carlisle at 
Jefferson; Superintendent King at Center- 
ville; Superintendent J. G. Grundy at 
Eagle Grove; Superintendent Dornon at 
Morning Sun; and Superintendent Cradler 
at Wapello. 

Penn College, Oskaloosa, graduates 
thirty this year, the largest in its history. 

Dr. Thomas Nicholson of Cornell Col- 
lege has been elected president of South- 
western College, Winfield, Kan 

O. M. Harvey, for several years teacher 
of mathematics in the Burlington high 
school, and principal of the training 
school, has been elected superintendent at 
Livingston, Mont. No better selection 
could have been made. , 

President’ George E. McLean of the 
State University has been one of the 
busiest men in Iowa for the past two 
months. In addition to his duties as 
president of the State University, he has 
addressed a large number of graduating 
classes from the public schools. 

F. H. Bloodgood of Vinton, former 
president of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, sueceeds Superintendent F. J. Ses- 
sions at East Waterloo. After ten years’ 
service at the head of these excellent 


schools, Superintendent Sessions resigns 
to the lecture field. 

y the consolidation of school districts 
in Des Moines, Superintendent Sheakley 
becomes the first city superintendent in 
Iowa. He will have charge of about 200 
teachers. 

Superintendent BE. M. Coleman takes 
charge of the Ft. Dodge schools, 

After a year’s litigation over the site 
of the new high school building, Council 
Bluffs has finally found a satisfactory lo- 
cation, and will proceed at once to erect 
a new, modern high school building. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Miss Agnes Stowell has resigned her 
position in the San Francisco normal 
school to study in the University of Cali- 
fornia. : 

Miss A. F. Aldrich, principal of the 
Lafayette school, Oakland, who has 
taught for twenty-nine years, has re- 
signed. 


WASHINGTON. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by the board of higher education at a 
meeting held in Olympia May 7, 1900:— 

For the purpose of greater harmony be- 
tween the public schools and the state in- 
stitutions, be it resolved that we recom- 
mend:— 

1. That full four years of high school 
work be required for admission to the 
University of Washington, and the Agri- 
cultural College and School of Science, 
and that students should not be admitted 
to these institutions until they have com- 
pleted the work of the course provided in 
the district in which they reside. 

2. That, inasmuch as there are now 
three well-equipped normal schools in the 
state, the University of Washington 
should discontinue its school of pedagogy 
as a separate school, and that it should 
become a department of the College of 
Liberal Arts. 

3. That the elementary course of the 
state normal schools should be four years, 
and should consist of two parts: First, 
two years of work to be equivalent to 
what are known as the ninth and tenth 
grades, or the first and second years of 
the high school course; and second, two 
years which shall embrace an advanced 
study of all the fundamental branches, 
elementary psychology and pedagogy, 
methods of elementary instruction, obser: 
vation and practice teaching in the train- 
ing schools. 

4. The advanced course of the state 
normal schools should remain as. at 
present. 

In accordance with these recommenda- 
tions, and pending their realization, the 
state normal schools are authorized to 
amplify the elementary course so as to 
provide, without crowding the regular 
work of the course, for such review of the 
common branches as may be needful on 
the part of those who have met the re- 
quirements for admission. 

Rey. O. A. Noble of Spokane county has 
been appointed deputy state superintend- 
ent, vice L. H. Leach, who has been 
elected superintendent of Chehalis, Wash. 

Superintendent Frank J. Barnard of 
Seattle has been re-elected at a salary of 
$3,000. 

Rumor has it that seven or eight of the 
lady teachers of the Seattle force are to 
be married soon. 

Several Seattle teachers have gone to 
Europe on short leaves of absence. 

Miss Emma S. Small, who was super- 
visor of drawing in the Seattle schools for 
a number of years previous to 1894, has 
been. elected to her old position. Since 
leaving here she has given her time to ad- 
vanced study in Boston. 

Superintendent R. S. Bingham of Ta- 
coma has been re-elected for the ensuing 
year at a salary of $2,000. 

The recent commencement exercises of 
the University of Washington marked the 
close of the most successful year in the 
university’s history. The total enroll- 
ment of the year was over 500. This year 
fifty-two diplomas were issued. Thirty 
graduates received the degree of bachelor 
of arts; four the degree of master of arts; 
and eighteen the degree of bachelor of 
pedagogy. 

The university is strong in every de- 
partment, and the instructors are grow- 
ing, aspiring men, many of whom are de- 
voting their vacation to work and re- 
search in Bastern institutions. 

The New Whatcom normal school has 
had a remarkable growth during the past 
year. The enrollment has reached almost 
300. The graduating class this year num- 
bers eight. The school has been organ- 
ized and running only one year. 

The Cheney normal school has had a 
very successful year. One hundred and 
eighty students have been enrolled, nearly 
one-third being men, Bleven have gradu- 


ated, and ten have received elementary 
certificates. 

The commencement season of the 
Ellensburg normal school ended with the 
senior class programme, which embraced 
short papers, all of them along educa- 
tional lines. The programme concluded 
with a presentation to the school of a bust 
of Apollo Belvidere by the class president, 

Principal Edwin’ Twitmyer of the 
Seattle high school will make an extended 
trip through the East during the summer. 
He will visit in Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
in particular. He will make a short visit 
to his alma mater, Franklin, Marshall 
College. 

The Seattle high school is the largest in 
the state, the enrollment for the past year 
being over 750. The graduating class 
numbered fifty-four. There are twenty- 
two teachers on the faculty. 

The new high school building now 
under construction will be one of the fin- 
est structures in the Northwest. It is to 
cost $200,000, and will be modern in every 
particular. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NINETEENTH 
CENTURY TEACHERS. 


1. Reduce your psychology to the least 
common denominator of theory, and ex- 
tract the cube root of its usefulness in 
your every-day work. 

2. “Pound for pound” is the old rule 
our mothers used in the culinary “art 
preservative’—and pounding had its day 
in education, also. 

8. Enter your caveat against yourself, 
if you allow your work to fall below your 
very best. 

4. Condense your work to its quintes- 
sence, 

5. If your main talks with your pupils 
get their color from the bitter principle 
of personality or sarcasm, you may look 
for your influence to fade in the first 
washing. 

6. In deciding the extremity of harsh- 
ness, don’t let the educational pendulum 


, Swing to the other extreme of superlative 


mildness. 

7. The average teacher is a veritable 
queen of hearts. 

8. Thought has the grace to lift even a 
teacher from the dead level of beaten 
grooves. 

9. Don’t let us spoil good cooks and 
ditch diggers for the sake of keeping the 
professional ranks crowded. 

10. An appreciation of a teacher’s work 
indicates experience in it. 

11. If too thoroughly tainted with new 
notions in educational matters, just try a 
few of them on a school of average Ameri- 
can children, to see if they can be reduced 
to everyday practice. 

12. In aiming to fill the yawning 
chasms of ignorance before you, two 
things are to be avoided—throwing in 
solid chunks of raw wisdom, and diluting 
it until the childish sieves find nothing to 
keep. 

13. No child in your class should be 
able to see the zero of your educational 
thermometer. 

14. Don’t be too ready to lift up your 
voice like the storm, for magnitude and 
intensity, at every childish trifle. 

15. Love for children—or anything— 


lives in a clear atmosphere, and needs no 
‘advertisement. 


16. There is too much lost motion in 
some educational machines. Conserve 
your strength and power. 

17. Don’t make your schoolroom an 
educational cemetery for lack of life and 
prevalence of statues and dates. 

18. Even youthful life has its serious 
duties and purposes, although some latter- 
day teaching is forgetful or ignore-ant of 
this fact. 

19. Diet helps make the medium 
through which you see your lifework; so 
does clothing. 

20. Zeal in following self-styled 
“leaders” or “experts” may land you in 
the Slough of (educational) Despond. 

21. If you are gifted with judgment, 
use it. If not, change your occupation. 

22. What is merely ‘“ occupation” to 
you is not a “profession.” 

23. If given to nagging, your pupils 
will pay the natural tribute to your gad- 
flies. 

24. Plutarch advises against indul- 
gence of hate, because, if permitted on 
some occasions, it will rise of itself in 
others. This is equally true of love and 
kindred passions. 

25. The total depravity of the tongue 
is greatly reduced by the restraints of the 
schoolroom. 

26. Your first care should not be to es- 
cape the censures of critics, but those of 
a quickened conscience, 

27. There are plenty of educational 
“green goods” in the market, some of 
them selling under high-sounding titles. 

28. Lightning is attracted by tall ob- 


jects; therefore it is not wonderful that 
some of the criticisms with which the air 
is full should break upon the heads of our 
profession, 

29. Managing may often consist solely 
in not interfering. 

30. Strength is as necessary as good- 
ness; and weakness in any generation, 
family or individual, can be traced back 
to ancestral vice——By the author of 
“Preston Papers,” in the New Education. 


NOT AFRAID OF MAN. 


One of the most pleasant features of the 
drive through the Yellowstone National 
park is the apparent intimacy between 
man and the animal and bird life in the 
— Thanks to the wise and stringent 
regulations, no shooting is allo 
2 “The result,” says an English tourist, 

is positively charming. Hundreds of lit- 
tle chipmunks, with their gaudy, striped 
backs, scampered impudently about, or 
peered at the passing coach from the 
roadside, The squirrel did not bolt for the 
nearest tree, but nodded a welcome. All 
bird life treated us likewise. Bven a 
lordly eagle hovered near, and the wild 
turkey stalked unconcernedly through the 
rank grass. We perceived a doe and a 
fawn grazing by the road. Not until we 
were within a few feet did they seek the 
shelter of the woods, yet not to fly. They 
simply moved aside. Here, at least, man- 
kind was regarded as a friend—one who 
could be trusted. The only animal that 
ran away was a brown bear. He disap- 


‘peared at sight of a coaching party, yet it 


was a common thing for bears to ap- 
proach close to the hotel at evening to 
feed on the refuse thrown out. It was an 
after-dinner pastime for the guests to 
watch them feeding. They munched and 
disputed over the choicest morsels, for the 
most part indifferent to the company. 
Only when we became too curious and ap- 
proached too near did they retire; and 
these animals were perfectly free and un- 
fettered in their movements. It may read 
like a fairy tale, but it is a solid fact.”— 
Troy Times. 


RENOWNED FOR THEIR GRANDEUR. 

Conspicuous in many ways are the 
White mountains of New Hampshire. 
The region is one grand wonderland, and 
every turn brings the visitor to some at- 
traction in which nature’s marvelous em- 
bellishments are displayed. The famed 
“Crawford Notch,” “The Flume,” “The 
Oid Man,” “Elephant’s Head,” “The Lake 
of the Clouds,” the gulf, the ravines, and 
cascades are but a few of the many more 
notable features with which it would 
seem this region has been so extrava- 
gantly endowed. One hardly realizes 
how imposing the mountain surroundings 
are until a visit has been paid them, but 
a slight idea of some of their principal at- 
tractions may be gained from perusing 
the “Mountain Handbook” issued by the 
Boston & Maine railroad, and for pictorial 
views of the mountains the Boston & 
Maine portfolio known as “Mountains of 
New England” will prove interesting and 
instructive. The first-mentioned book is 
sent for a two-cent stamp, the latter for 
six cents in stamps, to any address upon 
application to the passenger department 
of the Boston & Maine railroad, Causeway 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL OF 
EpvucatTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
New Encianp Pustisuine Co., 
3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass. 
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—In the July North American Re- 
view Wu Ting-Fang, the Chinese 
minister at Washington, shows in a 


brilliant article how there may 
be “Mutual Helpfulmess Between the 
United States and China.” The story of 
“The Struggle for Reform in China” is 
told in a graphic way by Charles John- 
ston. Poultney Bigelow, who has twice 
visited the Flowery Kingdom, gives an 
admirable account of the conditions which 
surround Christian “Missions and Mis- 
sionaries” in that distant land. General 
C. H. Grosvenor, who has so often been 
the spokesman of the administration, con- 
tributes “A Republican View of the Presi- 
dential Campaign,” an aggressive reply to 
Mr. Bryan’s pronouncement in the June 
‘number. The name of Leon Gambetta 
appears for the first time in conjunction 
with a magazine article, this posthumous 
paper being entitled “Notes on Spencer, 
Buckle, and Comte.” Joseph Reinach, 
who was Gambetta’s private secretary 
when he was at the head of the French 
government, describes “Gambetta’s 
Methods of Study.” Mayo W. Hazeltine 
presents a sketch of the life and public 
services of the late Lord Playfair. E. T. 
Chamberlain urges Americans to build a 
mercantile marine for the Pacific, so that 
the United States may dominate the trade 
of that great ocean, and Chandler Hale 
discusses the conditions under which 
“The Projected Cable Line to the Philip- 
pines” should be constructed and the 
route which it should follow. The accom- 
plished British statistician, M. G. Mulhall, 
offers “A Forecast of the Twelfth Cen- 
sus,” prepared with the care and mastery 
of figures characteristic of him. 


—The International Monthly for July 
will be read with pleasure. Professor 
Robinson, in an article criticising 
methods of writing history, takes occasion 
to introduce examples of the treatment 
which should be accorded striking events 
in history. Professor Wilson writes on 
the advance in the science of biology, and: 
describes the wonderful experiments in 
the lower forms of life which have 
shown that fertilization of the female is 
not dependent upon the male in all cases, 
and which throw light upon the influence 
of heredity and the question of sex. Dr. 
Edson has a paper on the bubonic p!ague, 
which tells the history of that terrible 
scourge with which we are now threat- 
ened, and its development and methods cf 
prevention; there is only one chance in 
twenty of acure. Mr. Payne writes inter- 
estingly on the subject of American liter- 
ary criticism and critics; and the famous 
French thinker, Th. Ribot, continues his 
article on the creative imagination, devot- 
ing this installment to the question of in- 
vention and inspiration, two topics of es- 
pecial interest to Americans who take the 
lead in invention. Burlington, Vt.: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.(0 a year; trial 
subscription, three months, 50 cents. 


—The July Forum is of such even ex- 
cellence that, among the thirteen articles 
presented therein, it is difficult to select 


any one as especially worthy of mention. 
If preference must be given, we may name 
“Our Relations with Germany,’ by Wi - 
liams C. Fox of the bureau of American 
republics; “Kiaochou: A German Colo- 
nial Experiment,” by Hon. Charles Denby, 
Jr.; “Social Reform and the Gencral 
Election” (in England), by Thomas 
Burke; “The Shipping Subsidy Bill,” by 
the United States commissioner of navi- 
gation, E. T. Chamberlain; and “The Pa<- 
sion Play at Oberammergau,” by Profes- 
sor Hans Devrient. Other articles deal 
with the alleged increase of crime in the 


United States, the position of the United 
States as a world power, the real story of 
Hawaii, Chinese civilization, the advis- 
ability of entering the government ser- 
vice, and the growth of American outdoor 
literature. 


—The general contents of this July 
number of Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly are as rith and varied as ever. 


In addition to its patriotic features, it has 
a notable leading article upon “Rapid 
Transit in Great Cities,”’ by George H. 
Johnson, Sc.D., very profusely illustrated, 
presenting a comprehensive study of this 
important problem of modern civilization, 
not only in Greater New York, but in Chi- 
cago, Boston, London, Paris, and other 
centres of population. “Our Samoan Sta- 
tion,” the tropical island of Tutuila, with 
its harbor of Pango-Pango, is described 
and beautifully pictured by Albert de 
Lautreppe. Lionel Strachey and Edmond 
Rostand collaborate in a fascinating 
sketch of “The Greatest Living Actress,”’ 
who is none other than Sarah Bernhardt. 
Another personal paper is “Mary E. Wil- 
kins at Home,” by Katharine Hill. 
“Photography as a Sport,” by W. Nutting, 
and “Women in Philanthropy,” by May 
Wilkinson Mount, are interesting in their 
respective ways. 


—Among the strong points of the July 
Woman’s Home Companion is its very 
timeliness to the season and the passing 


of events in the various departments, 
bristling with information invaluable to 
the housewife during the hot days, and 
longer articles dealing with “Paris Memo- 
ries of Franklin and Lafayette,” “The 
Home of Washington’s Mother,” “Among 
the Wild Birds,” and “Country Homes for 
City People.” Good stories abound, and 
there is something to interest every one 
in the family. How people in large 
cities provide outdoor playgrounds and 
amusements for the children of the 
crowded districts will be shown in a se- 
ries of pictures to appear in the August 
number, reproducing photographs made 
expressly for this magazine. Published 
by the Crowell & Kirkpatrick Company, 
Springfield, O. $1.00 a year; sample copy 
free. 


—Bret Harte has just completed, for the 
Saturday Evening Post, a new series of 
these inimitably funny literary carica- 
tures. Admirers of Conan Doyle should 
read the adventures of Hemlock Jones in 
his quest of ‘The Stolen Cigar Case’; and 
those who are fond of Mr. Kipling will 
find pleasure in stories three, “Tales of 
Moo Kow, the Cow,” “Puskat, the 
Warmth-Loving One,” and “The Adven- 
tures of Bleareyed, Otherwise, and Mulled- 
winey.” In “Rudolph, the Resembler,’’ 
the astute reader will find a new version 
of Anthony Hope’s most popular story, 
and will understand how much more com- 
plicated it might have been had there been 
three kings instead of only two. The 
first of these “condensed novels”—‘The 
Jungle Folk”—appears in the Saturday 
Evening Post of June 30. 


—Father Searle, the Paulist, was se- 
lected by the Smithsonian Institution to 
associate himself with its scientists to 


observe the recent eclipse of the sun. He 
writes an interesting story in the Catholic 
World Magazine for July of the trip. His 
particular office was to take photographs 
of the sky during totality, in order to de- 
termine the existence of an intramercurial 
planet. The result of his photography 
has been very successful, and leads one to 
hope that next year at Sumatra the exist- 
ence or non-existence of a planet inside 
the orbit of Mercury will be definitely de- 


termined. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 


ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
this saeson, 
year are greater than ever before. 


Calls for next 


Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKROY, O. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE SCHOOL-COMMITTEE MAN. 
Sometimes when we're in school, and it’s 
the afternoon and late, 
And kinder warm and sleepy, don’t yer 
know, 
And p’r’aps a feller’s studyin’ or writin’ 
on his slate, 
Or, mayte, chewin’ pap2r-balls to throw, 
And teacher’s sorter lazy, too—why, then 
there’ll come a knock, 
And everybody’ll brace up quick’s they 


ean; 
We boys and girls’ll set up straight, and 
teacher'll smooth her frock, 
Because it’s him—the school-committee 
man, 


He’ll walk in kinder stately-like and say, 
“How do, Miss Brown!”’ 
teacher’ she'll talk sweet as 
choc’late cake; 
And he’l] put on his specs and cough and 
pull his eyebrows down, 
And look at us so hard’t would make 
yer shake. 
We'll read and spell, so’s he can hear, and 
speak a piece or two, 
While he sets there so dreadful grand 
and cool; 
Then teacher’ll rap her desk and say, “‘At- 
tention!’’ soon’s were through, 
And ask him won’t he please address 
the school. 


He'll get up kinder calm and slow, and 
blow his nose real loud, 
And put his hands beneath his coat, 
Then kinder balance on his toes and look 
round sorter proud 
And give a “Ahem!” to clear his throat, 
And then he’ll say: “Dear scholars, I am 
glad ter see yer here 
A-drinkin’--er—the crystal fount of 
lore; 
Here with your books, and—er—and—er 
—yer teacher kind and dear, 
And with—ahem—er—as I -said before.” 


We have ter listen awful hard ter every 
word of his, 
And watch him just like kittens do a 
rat, 


Have y: ua complete set of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS? 


We hive a few sets on hand ofa 
very beautiful 


Illustrated Library Edition 


in 24 volumes, Crown Svo. in cloth, 

half Calf and half Morocco bindings 

TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR 
OUR PUBLICATIONS 

We wiil sell these AT COST, half 

of regular price, to make quick sale. 

The edition is now sold py subscrip- 


tion only. 

Full descriptive circular sent on re- 
quest. 

An extraordinary chance ; only quick 
application will secure them. 


Address : 
American Technical Book Co 
83 Chambers St., New York 


And laugh at ev’ry joke he makes, don’t 
care how old it is, 
’Cause he can boss the teacher—think 
of that! 
I uster say when I growed up I’d be a 
circus chap 
And drive two lions hitched up like a 
span; 
But, honest, more I think of it, I b’lieve 
the bestest snap 
Is jest ter be a school-committee man! 


—Joe Lincoln, in Puck. 


“Does Mae’s husband support her?” 
“No, but he lets her support herself, and 
that’s all the independent new woman 


” 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
Tighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
re | Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
ttle ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By 8. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


A charming collecti n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, a the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard 


Drawn by D. R. Avessure, Author of 
** Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea,and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them. the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are +o si‘uple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, languave, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIO CARDS 


Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morss, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been peers’ with great care. There isa regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
pene ye tested in both primary and grammar 
grades, 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, 

25 cents. 
Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited . Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence, Edited 
by Seymour Katon. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


3..Mechanics' Arithmetic. By W. V. 
B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sani. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 


Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
Ww. H. Huston, Toronto, This book contains 400 
preeton: exercises, and is one of the most valua- 

le works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Bianchard. [It is a novel book 
ona novel plan. The Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 

raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
fecemene will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is abook of Exercises,—not ordina ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 
Lor the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 


By Wo. E. Sueivon, Rosa A. Durrie.p, 
Mary Situiman, Bevie Sr. Joun Prar- 
son, and Anpie M. Wuite. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXEROISES gr, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Wintnrop. Paper. 


lessons as to their application. 


Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 
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Some New Books. 


BDUCATION. 63 


‘oems 
How to Recite—A School 
The Monk and the 6 
The Ways Of MOM... 
The Reign OF 
America’s Working 
The Meloon Farm: A 


Tr. Publisher. Price 

Dodd, Mead, & Co., N. Y. $2.00 

Ga. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, — 

J ‘ B. Lippincott Co., Phila, — 

‘ ‘ ‘ 

Colegrove. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. — 
James H. West Co., Boston. 
Southwortn. American Book Co., N, Y. 1.00 
Bradley. Pilgrim Press, Boston. —— 
Ascham, Cassell & Co , New York. *.10 
Smith. Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Davis. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1.50 
Allen “ 1 59 
Herrick. “6 « 1.50 
pahr, Longmans, Green, & Co .N. Y. 1.25 
ee Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 3.00 
Poo “ae “ 1.50 


SIZE OF COUNTRIES. 


Greece is about the size of Vermont. 
Palestine is about one-fourth the size of 
New York. Hindostan is more than a 


hundred times as large as Palestine, The 
Red sea would reach from Washington to 
Colorado, and it is three times as wide as 
Lake Ontario. The great desert of Africa 
has nearly the present dimensions of the 
United States. The English channel is 
nearly as large as Lake Superior. The 
Mediterranean, if placed across North 
America, would make sea navigation from 
San Diego to Baltimore. The Caspian 
sea would stretch from New York to St. 
Augustine; it is as wide as from New 
York to Rochester. Great Britain is 
about two-thirds the size of Hindostan, 
one-twelfth of China, and one-twentieth 
of the United States. The Gulf of Mexico 
is about ten times the size of Lake Supe- 
rior, and about as large as the Sea of 
Kamtchatka, Bay of Bengal, China sea, 
Okhotsk sea, or Japan; Lake Ontario 
would go in each of them fifty times. 
The following bodies of water are about 
the same size: The German ocean, Black 
sea, Yellow sea; Hudson bay is rather 
larger; the Baltic, Adriatic, Persian gulf, 
Aegean sea, half as large, and somewhat 
larger than Lake Superior.—Exchange. 


MONARCHS AS ORATORS. 


In most European countries the “‘speech 
from the throne” is a. rather empty for- 
mality, but of frequent enough occurrence 
and sufficient dignity to make its manner 
of delivery an important consideration. 
A writer in the Leisure Hour, speaking of 
monarchs as orators. says:— 

“In. the case of the German emperor, 
that most eloquent of monarchs, states- 
men and journalists have long recognized 
that, although his orations are often over- 
laden with the ornaments of rhetoric, he 
generally knows when to speak and what 
impression to make. His speeches are 
his own composition, usually spoken on 
the spur of the moment. His voice? is clear, 
every syllable correctly enunciated. In 
his speeches he uses what are known as 
‘head notes’ as opposed to ‘chest notes.’ 
His grandfather, the old emperor, was a 
silent man. The Germans say he con- 
quered the French with his steel cannon, 
but his grandson will conquer them with 
his silver tongue. Queen Victoria always 
reads any speech more than a sentence or 
two long, but her voice is a beautiful one, 
carrying far. The queen of Spain is al- 
ways nervously trembling when she reads 
her speeches; Moemi says she never 
raises her eyes from the manuscript in her 
shaking hand. The young queen of Hol- 
land has a childish, clear voice; each 
word comes clear as a bell. Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria is no orator. He hurries over 
the first few sentences, only to pause in 
the middle of his speech. He evidently 
obtains inspiration and- relief from a 
gentle rubbing of his beard. The Aus- 
trian emperor is shy of speaking. He 
seeks to avoid all functions where a 
speech is expected. He memorizes his 
addresses after they are written for him 
in large letters on sheets of white fools- 
cap. King Humbert has an excellent 
voice, but is a most indifferent speaker. 
Anything over a sentence. or two is 


wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 


memorized from a manuscript supplied by 
his secretary. The queen of Italy is a 
brilliant speaker, fluent, eloquént, tactful. 
Unfortunately, her gifts as an orator are 
seldom in request.” 


TIMBER IN WASHINGTON STATE. 

A single acre of Washington timber, re- 
cently measured by the division of 
forestry, contained 218,690 feet B. M. of 
red fir, 11,000 feet of hemlock, and 6,000 


feet of cedar; making a total stand of 
236,690 feet. The smallest fir on the acre 
was three feet in diameter, and the larg- 
est eight feet. The height of the forest 
approximated 300 feet. The hemlock was 
scaled down to twenty inches in diameter, 
and, had it been scaled to twelve or four- 
teen inches, as customary in the Hast, the 
stand would have been several thousand 
feet greater. This acre was measured 
near Wilkeson, Wash., about thirty miles 
from Tacoma. 

The average stand per acre for 131 acres 
measured by the same party near Buck- 
ley, in the same county, was 74,402 feet of 
red fir, 30,105 feet of hemlock, 5,000 feet 
of cedar, 2,175 feet of spruce, and 593 feet 
of white fir; a total stand of 112,276 feet. 
In these measurements no trees less than 
two feet in diameter were scaled. No 
allowance, however, was made in the 
above calculation for cull. The 131 acres 
were taken in various part of a township, 
and represent with fair accuracy the 
stand throughout that township. The 
significance of these figures is apparent 
when it is remembered that 10,000 feet per 
acre is considered a heavy stand in all 
lumber regions east of the Mississippi. 


MISCELLANY. 


“Who was the scientist that made the 
discovery that baldness is a sign of intel- 
lect?” 

“T don’t know his name. All I know 
is that he was bald.”—Indianapolis Jour- 
nal. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 


the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


“The evidence,” said the judge, “shows 
that you threw a stone at this man.” 

“Sure,” replied Mrs. O’Hollihan, ‘“an’ 
the looks av the man shows more than 
that, yer honor. It shows that Oi hit 
him.”—Chicago News. 


é At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. ; 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 lists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of placte. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


WIT II IN a week is prompt work for an Agency, but this is what mappones in the case of Miss Lina 
West, b Keirnan, She came to our office on June 23, 1900, saying that she had been teaching in the 
es ra ut was obliged to remain in this State on account of her mother’s health, We knew her well—-had 
pry er to South Dakota years ago, and had followed her successful work in the normal schools at 
von ato, Minn., and A aeapee Wash. So we assured her she would not find it difficult to get work in New 
a : Six days later the principal of the North We had several otherwise eligible, but who lacked 
re ng school came in fora training teacher. German, which happened to be an essential. ** Come in 
por we said to him. Presently we found that Miss Keirnan had requirements, and telegraphed 
po ng herthe place. When the principal came back we were standing at the long-distance tolephinne 
ng with her. Some inquiries were made and answered, and the bargain was closed —a good teacher 
was placed in a good school within six days of the time she registered. Nor was there anything hap- 
EEK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSO chicago, 
CIATIO Chicago, 
Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 
those witbout positions. 


The Albert Agency tn the Contral 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West........ CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and. Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Princi Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. on an aarens’ 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfieid S8t., Boston, Mass. 
PECI A LIST with ge general education wanted for ——— work 1p High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


352 Wasbington St., 
Bosto 


Educators Exchange 


HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES Our terms please Ki 


Write for Manual. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OUO., Proprietors. 


Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 
Fifth Ave, How, York. 1505 Penn. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 156 
hicago. King 8t. Toronto. 414 Cen’ -» Minneapolis. 
Cooper Bldg.” Denver ao bide, Ban Prancisco, $25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH-~ 
The South an d West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ania OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Feansylv 1 Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
Educationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Becauete of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
Chapel St. opposite Fiotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 


t 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 


212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Winshi p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Teachers’ 


in every part of the country. 
Agency. 
22202 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


wM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


AKEON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


a 


Private School | 
Ata Great Sacrifice. 


An unusual opportunity to purchase, on easy terms, a school 
of forty or fifty pupils in a leading Massachusetts city. 


Address immediately, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


When correspon ding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Title. 
The International Year Book—1899.................. 
First Principles im 
Writings of James Monroe, Vol, IILI................. 
Life Beyond 
Instruction in 
Lessons in Lamguage. 
QMOTY..- | 
| 
| 
™ | 
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WHAT THIS 
METHOD 


é The Rational Method ¢ 
sa in Reading 


It gives him a printed BY 


EDWARD G. WARD 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


vocabulary of four 
thousand words the 
first year. 

It gives him the key to 
good reading in two 
years’ study. 

It makes him a precise 
speller. 


ASSISTED IN THE PREPARATION 
OF THE LESSONS BY 
MRS. E. E. KENYON WARNER 


PRIMER. Material: Conversations. Introductory price, 36 cents. 

FIRST READER. Material: Conversations and Stories. Introductory price, 
36 cents. 

SECOND READER. Material: Stories and Poetry. Literary and Ethical. 
Introductory price, 44 cents. 

THIRD READER. Material: Stories and Poetry. Literary and Imaginative. 
Introductory price, 48 cents. 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS. 36 cents. 

PHONETIC CARDS. First Set.—To accompany the Primer, 36 cents. Second Set.— 
To accompany the First Reader, 48 cents. Third Set.—'To accompany the Sec- 
ond Reader, 36 cents. 


A SUPERINTENDENT ’S OPINION: 


After eliminating all inflaence due to enthusiasm and intelligent effort put into the 
work, I believe the ‘‘ Rational Method” to possess the following strong points : 
It teaches the pupils how to master the words in combinations or groups most 


1 
thoroughly. 
2. It confers the power of distinct articulation, and good expression of the senti- 
ment in a sentence. 
3. It gives the pupil great power in attacking new reading matter. 
4, It makes thoughtful readers. 
5. The author is not afraid of having the children attack big words, and they 


are not afraid to attack them. : 
—J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent, Kansas City, Mo. 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED 


Sitver, Burvetr & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Boston Chicago 
219--223 Columbus Avenue 


Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 
teachers. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 
been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 
The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 
essential to a complete commercial education. 
Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 
The Course can be completed in one year. Circulars can be had on application to the 


Registrar of the Institute. 
James MACALISTER, LL.D., President. 


“ One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Surr. Tuomas M. Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by ‘Months. 


; FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Nature Study by Months seems to me to ‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever | Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and | book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— | is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Huw, Massachu- | D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
setts State Board of Education. Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. 


Great Reports Cheap. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsnir, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, and religiously of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice an legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior , with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his litical friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Josrrn Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By 8. 8S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educationai 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book wil! 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
rey oxy on and clearly stated 250 years y that 
“ Gal of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUUATION : 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Herserr Srencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocrer Ascnam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.8.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D’Arcy W. Tuomprson. Cloth. 328 
pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


83 Somerset St., Boston. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publishers. 


ONIWERSITY 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PUBLISHING? 


43-47 Fast 10th St., 


COMPANY e New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


Do you know 


your own mind? 


Ves, you will say, I have my opinions § 
about things! 

You do know what you think; but do you 
know weet ms think, why you think, the 
manner and the occasion of your thinking? [J 
Do you know your pupils’ mind, your 
child’s mind, in this sense? 


or parent! They are answered in our 
Gordy’s New Psychology, $1.25, postpaid, 
Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory, ¥ 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers R 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of ali publishers at one store, 


3 
é 
2 


The great campaign 


VICCOFIOUS 


1 
99 AGENTS 
CPUDICADISM 
One onl 
in eac 
locality. 
Tells why Republican principles will triumph at the 
Ils in November. Contains platform, biographies of 
cKinley and Roosevelt; all about EXPANSION 
TRUSTS, PROSPERITY, the “ GREATE 
AMERICAN POLICY,” anda POLITICAL 
ARGUMENT SETTLER. ONLY 81.50. Each 
subscriber gets a VALUABLE PREMIUM FREE. 
Sells like hot cakes. Endorsed by leading party men. 
COMMISSION, 50 PER CENT. Freight paid. 
Credit given. OUTFITS FREE, Enclose five 2-cent 
stamps for postage. 


S. A. PARK & CO., 
Dept, R. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 


OF INTEREST TO 
Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. 
Subsereption Price,---+ $1.00 per Year. 
Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 


505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
ore BOSTON, MASS. 


T= Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 

Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal Magnet- 

ism, and OClairvoyance, is now on sale, It is a 100 

page book, well illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth, 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Specia/ 
Course jor Su; of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. Crane, Director, Potedam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BrIpGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. Beoxwira. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. : 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FircusurRe, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jounw G. THrompson. Princival. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addrese WINSHIP TEACHERs’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Education..8t. Louis, Mo. 


American Pri Teacher..... Boston, > 
Amorican|School d Journal. Milwaukee, W ia. 
Solerado School Journal......... Denver, Col 
Canadian Tcacher................Toronto, Can. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 
Educational News............-.++ Newark, Del 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla 
Indiana School Journal..:---....Indianapolis, Ind 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, [1 

lowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education........ ... Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy............. N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............ Springfield Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midtand Des Moines 


Ia. 
Missour: School Journal... ,....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education, Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal...Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,............... Boston, Mass 


Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Primary School................++ New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin.................. Syracu 

School Education................ inneapolis, Minn 
School Journal ...........eeeee0s New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Ill. 
Southern Schools. .............. Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute..... New York, 
Teachers’ New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal......... ‘opeka, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher..... Milwaukee. Wis 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset 
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